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Bachelor of Science in Education 


Master of Education 
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Teachers College of Temple University offers two groups of curriculums 
leading to certificates for teaching. While both programs are designed 
specifically in terms of Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill those 


of most other states. 


One prepares for the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and for the Pennsylvania College Provisional Certificate. The 
other prepares for the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of Educa- 
tion, and for Pennsylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 


visory Officers. 


To teachers and prospective teachers, opportunity for the greatest ad- 
vancement is offered those with the necessary scholastic credentials, 


plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


“ TemMmpia 7 





THE UNIVERSITY OF A GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses accepted toward undergraduate and graduate degrees are offered in 


Late Afternoon, Evening, and Saturday Morning hours. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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She knows her alphabet 
from Arithmetic to Zippers 


It’s hard to think of anyone who has a more 
important job than a school teacher. Supporting 
our PTA is just one way in which we can better 
understand her problems and help her. 


She has to zip up some youngster’s jacket one 
minute and explain why the sun goes down the 
next. She’s a Solomon, a nurse, a walking ency- 
clopedia, all in one. 


You know her, of course. She’s a school teacher, 


But as public attention once again is focused on 
and she deserves our deepest thanks. P g 


our school system by American Education Week, 


With a great store of skill, patience, and under- 
standing, she dedicates herself to shaping the 
minds and talents of our children—thus molding 
our country’s future. 


we of Esso Standard want to take this opportu- 
nity to extend to all the men and women who teach 
in our schools our wholehearted gratitude and 
very best wishes for a job so remarkably well done. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


This advertisement is appearing in newspapers of our five refinery 
communities in New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Louisiana 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 








Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 





Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas, 








Sai 


ops of moisture and nour- 


Wasihs vb cr 


ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars, 





Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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In This Issue 


& Activities of the nine Convention 
Districts of the PSEA account for their 


share in the success of the whole As. 


sociation program. Eugene P. Bertin 
explains what these activities are and 


| how they have increased through the 


years. 


B At the 35th annual Education Con- 
gress, leaders in the education field in 
Pennsylvania examined the public 
school program and made plans for the 
future. In addition to a story on all 
the speeches of the Congress, the ad- 
dress of the Honorable George M. 
Leader is printed in this issue. 


®& Why do Pennsylvania teachers 
leave the profession to go to other jobs 
and to teaching in other states? The 
answer is given by David F. Stafford 
as a report of a recent survey he made 
as PSEA’s director of research. 


®& The PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
reports A New Look in Teacher Edu- 
cation. 


®& Historic landmarks in Montgomery 
County have been photographed as a 
school project. Warren F. Williams 
tells how this was done. 


® In the Educational Interests sec- 
tion, you will find a new ruling re em- 
ployment of those now receiving re- 
tirement annuities, the honors paid re- 
tired teachers by the Local Branches, 
and the amendments proposed to the 
Constitution of the School Nurses 
Round Table and the Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion. 


® In the Keep Posted section is ad- 
vance information on the 1955 PSEA 
Convention to be held in Harrisburg 
December 27-29. If you haven’t made 
your hotel reservation, you will need 
to consult the list there to find the type 
of accommodation you desire. 
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Nervous AGbIK... 


Should nervous habits such as thumb-sucking and hair twisting be taken 
seriously? What causes pupils to bite their fingernails and chew pencils? 


Are these habits inherited—beyond remedy? Or... 


can a child from 


an unhappy home ‘‘find himself’ at school, and successfully change his 
personality? What can be done? Send for Educators’ interesting folder, 
““NERVOUS HABITS,"’ one of a series of articles on Behavior Problems of 
School Children, written by S. June Smith, Ed. D., Supervisor of Special 
Education for the Lancaster County Public Schools. Write for your free 
copy today—no obligation whatsoever. 


More nervous exhaustion is caused by money-worries than any other 


reason in the world! 





Since 1910, increasing numbers of Penn- 
sylvania teachers have selected Educators 
Income Protection to assure themselves 
security ... and the realization of dreams. 
Last year, Educators paid Pennsylvania 
teachers $481,976 in benefits. Today, as 
shown by the map, the Company insures 
49 county-endorsed groups and 175 in- 
dependent groups, a total of 23,172 teachers! 
Liberal individual and flexible group plans, 
featuring accident benefits for as long as 


5 years and sickness benefits up to 2 years, are available. Coverage is 
, s é ; : 

year ‘round, vacations and leaves included. Hospital and surgical ben- 

efits for teachers and dependents are also offered. 


A trained Educators representative lives in your area. He's there to give 
you personal service. Join the thousands of other Pennsylvania teachers 
who rely on Educators. Protect your savings today—realize your dreams 
tomorrow. Mail the coupon for particulars. 






FREE FOLDERS 


Write for our folder 
‘*NERVOUS HABITS," 
in which a prominent 
child psychologist pro- 
vides suggestions for 
developing children. 
Fill out coupon and 
mail today. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, your latest 
‘Facts About Fears’’ child psychology folder; also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness Protection [_] 
Hospital Protection [_] Have representative call [] 
PIE sa 5 wih k piso b-S HBAS Gre bk C aise ie Rinwe Ril he A eS brace vencees 0) 
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The November Cover 


The November cover gives emphia- 
sis to the convention districts of PSEA 
and the important leadership functions 
of the Presidents of these areas. 

Pennsylvania is a large state. The 
framers of our present constitution 
wisely made provision for a coordi- 
nating unit between the branches of 
PSEA at the local level and the Ex- 
ecutive Council at the State level. 

The cover shows the geographic 
boundaries of the convention districts 
and also acquaints our readers by 
photographic insets with the persons 
who are the Presidents and profession- 
al leaders in these convention districts, 

The reader may match the photo- 
graph with the name by referring to 
the masthead on page 75. 

We pay tribute to the able service 
of our Convention District Presidents. 
They carry a heavy load of coordina- 
tion and leadership. Their services are 
voluntary. 

In each convention district there is 
carried forward a professional pro- 
gram and an action program. The 
professional program is highlighted by 
an annual convention with meetings of 
departments, sections, and round ta- 
bles similar to the annual professional 
meetings of our annual convention in 
Harrisburg. These district conventions 
afford an opportunity for our mem- 
bers to participate in the discussion of 
professional problems within the area. 

The action program in the conven- 
tion district emphasizes membership, 
organization of local branch programs, 
legislation, public relations, ethics, pro- 
fessional problems, and other action 
programs as suggested by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

At each meeting of the Executive 
Council the president of each conven- 
tion district reports on the activities 
of his or her convention district. 

As a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil the President of the Convention 
District serves in a dual capacity. He 
brings to the Executive Council for 
consideration the problems of the local 
area and promotes back home the pol- 
icy and program as agreed upon by 
the Executive Council. 

We are indebted to the fine leader- 
ship of this important group of Asso- 
ciation officers. 
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AAuuouuciug... 


COMPLETELY 
NEW BOOKS 





THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
(9-12) contains the best in mod- 
ern contemporary and historical 
literature . . . only the most ap- 
propriate and teachable selec- 
tions included. 

THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 
(pre-primer—8) is complete and 
continuous with each major sci- 
ence area represented at each 
grade level. Valuable teaching 
aids, experience content and 
ease of reading highlight the 
program. 

THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
(9-12) features attractive format, 
interesting content, pupil mod- 
els, and numerous practice ex- 
ercises. Text-type workbooks 
supplement the program. 


Write for Information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING 





SYRACUSE,-N. Y 





Represented by: 
MR, PHILIP SYMONDS 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
MR. W. HAROLD BIE 
Forestville, New York 


MR. CONARD LANKEWICH 
Sparta, New Jersey 


MR. T. KENNETH ELLIS 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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See these new titles by WINSTON 
PUPPETS GO TO SCHOOL 


A professional book, for the teacher, 233 pages helping teachers 
and students make puppets, give puppet plays, and make masks. 
Includes History of Puppetry, Music with Puppet Plays. 


LITTLE HAPPY WAY 
TO NUMBERS CARDS 


A pack of 10 cards—in color—2%4” x 334”, designed to help build 
meaning and understanding of the numbers 1 through 10. Each 
card has a number on the front and a group pattern on the reverse 
side. Numbers and patterns are “staggered” to permit sequence 
counting, stacking, and displaying or to picture a number and its 
group pattern side-by-side. 


The same set of cards—14” x 20” for classroom display and use. 


Price, $3.60 net. 


Write for descriptive material to: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















READING WITH PHONICS 


revised Hay-Wingo 


TIME TO READ 


Leary-Reichert-Reely 


READING FOR MEANING 


Guiler-Coleman 


4 Ippincott 
textbooks 


. . . the book every educator, every parent is 
talking about! We invite you to investigate 
this phonics text and see for yourself the 
completeness, consistency, and simplicity in 
presentation of this one-book phonics pro- 
gram. 


. a fresh, interesting supplementary read- 
ing series for grades 1-6. Each carefully se- 
lected story, poem, and narrative challenges 
the child to discover the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of independent reading. 


. an extended and revised remedial read- 
ing workbook series. Books 6-12 are newly 
revised in 1955. Books 4 and 5 are com- 
pletely new additions to this popular reading 
improvement series. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by C. W. Collier and Henry S. Klock 


Chicago + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Dallas * Toronto 
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_ PRESENT robust organization of 
the PSEA resulted from no pre- 
conceived pattern, but grew, as our 
Nation grew, by constantly adjusting 
and adapting itself to meet new and 
changing needs. 

It began at the top or State level 
when an initial organization meeting 
was held in Harrisburg on Tuesday, 
December 28, 1852. Once the State 
level was established and State Con- 
ventions were held annually in differ- 
ent cities throughout the State, centers 
of local organization logically devel- 
oped. These were given constitutional 
status in the Constitution of 1920 when 
provision was made for the Local 
Branches as we now know them. This 
same Constitution made provision for 
the organization of Convention Dis- 
tricts for the purpose of holding con- 
ventions. 

This creation of the Convention Dis- 
trict was spurred by the necessity of 
maintaining the demcoratic process, 
keeping in touch with the grass roots, 
and facilitating communication and 
services to the total membership. In 
its initial concept, it was to “put the 
Association on wheels.” 

The classic example of what can 
happen when every local unit deals 
directly with the central office is the 
naive housewife who went to Washing- 
ton and insisted on seeing the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It seems her “petunias 
weren't doing so well,” and she want- 
ed advice. 


Constitution Expands Role 


Convention Districts as originally 
provided in our PSEA Constitution 
were created “for the purpose of hold- 
ing conventions under the auspices of 
the Association when authorized by the 
Executive Council.” The first of these 
was in the Southeastern District in 
1923. 


Later as the needs of our increasing 
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Our Convention 
Districts 


EUGENE P. BERTIN 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


membership demanded, the Constitu- 
tion said the “responsibilities of the 
president of the Convention District 
were to cooperate with the President 
of the State Association in directing 
and vitalizing the activities of the Lo- 
cal Branch to the end that the policies 
and program of the whole Association 
may be properly integrated.” 

Major revisions of the Constitution 
in 1939 reduced the number of De- 
partment members on the Executive 
Council and gave each Convention 
District an elected representative on 
the Council. In 1946 an amendment to 
the Constitution designated the presi- 
dent of the Convention District to 
serve on the Council. The amendment 
also provided for election of the Con- 
vention District president for a two- 
year term to give continuity of service 
and provided for alternating adminis- 
trator and classroom teacher in the 
office. 

Thus the amendments in 1939 and 
1946 achieved the above purpose. The 
president of the Convention District 
became more and more active in the 
organizational activities of the Asso- 
ciation within his area. Promotional 
funds were appropriated by the Execu- 
tive Council to be used primarily in 
developing this relationship of leader- 
ship. 


Coordinated Service Results 


We hear much in this age of organ- 
ization about wheels within wheels— 
often with no flattering implication. 
That figure nonetheless describes an 
accepted pattern of organization based 
on a very democratic principle—the 
decentralization of services and author- 
ity but nevertheless a coordinated serv- 
ice. 

The Convention District of the 
PSEA is a case in point. With the 
number and membership of our 300 
Local Branches ever increasing, and 





with the activities of these local units 
mounting year by year, it became 
necessary for the State Association to 
delegate more and more responsibility 
to the Convention District which oper- 
ates between the two. It functions as 
a liaison agent for services, a clear- 
inghouse for information, and a line 
of communication through which the 
State Association can promote and ad- 
minister its program. 

With the Local Branches scattered 
geographically, the Convention Dis- 
tricts coordinate ‘their efforts at this 
connecting unit, draw more members 
into action, reach the Local Branch, 
and distribute “the heat and burden 
of the day” to a wider leadership. 

Any number of Local Branches hav- 
ing a total membership of 3,000 or 
more may organize a Convention Dis- 
trict and hold a convention under the 
PSEA Constitution. This annual meet- 
ing is a full-scale convention with a 
delegate assembly, general session, and 
department meetings. It involves Local 
Branches, county and district, within 
the Convention District. 

Officers are nominated and elected 
by a House of Delegates of the Con- 
vention District. As a member of the 
Executive Council, the Convention Dis- 
trict President is the official voice of 
the membership of his district. The 
nine Convention District presidents 
sitting on the Executive Council func- 
tion as an ideal coordinating agency 
for PSEA activities in every part of 
the State. 

Representatives from Convention 
Districts on State Committees working 
with or through Convention District 
presidents are used effectively to re- 
ceive information or to express Con- 
vention District thinking. 

From time to time, the Convention 
District presidents of the State meet 
together at the call of the President of 
PSEA to consider their constitutional 
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functions of communications, coordi- 


nation, and integration. 

To effect even further this integra- 
tion, the Convention District is set up 
on a pattern parallel to that of the 
State Association, With its authority 
stemming from the total membership 
of the Local Branches, the Convention 
District operates through elected dele- 
gates to its convention, an executive 
council, and a constitution of its own 
but not in conflict in its provisions 
with the Constitution of the parent or- 
ganization. 

In most instances the committees and 
departments practically coincide with 
those at the State level. 


A Role for Each 


Thus the Convention District is 
fundamental to our whole professional 
structure. The three levels—local, dis- 
trict, and State—play roles in profes- 
sional affairs, each on its particular 
level. The coordination of these three 
divisions enables the entire profession 
to work hand in hand on educational 
problems. They function as partners 
in action. 

This concept of organization implies 
neither submergence nor domination 
of any one of the divisions over or 
under another. The groups are held 
together by the common desire to im- 
prove conditions at all levels. 

Thus the total enrolment of our 
60,000 members is represented at the 
local level in 300 Local Branches; at 
the regional in nine Convention Dis- 
tricts, geographically distributed in the 
State as indicated in the map on the 
cover. The Convention Districts are 
Central, Central-Western, Eastern, Mid- 
western, Northeastern, Northwestern, 
Southeastern, Southern, and Western. 

Each Convention District has its 
president as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. Two in which the num- 
ber of members exceeds 9,000 have a 


second representative on the Council 
—Southeastern and Western. 

The function of the Convention Dis- 
trict parallels that of the Local Branch 
as well as that of the State Association. 
All are committed to the aim of the 
PSEA, “To promote the general edu- 
cational welfare of the State, to pro- 
tect and advance the interests of its 
members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards, and to 
establish and maintain helpful friend- 
ly relationships.” 


Promotional Activities _ 

While much of the traffic of PSEA 
activity flows directly between the Lo- 
cal Branch and the State Association, 
and vice versa, more and more the 
Convention Districts are taking lead- 
ership in professional and action pro- 
grams in their respective areas. 

From the PSEA budget, each Con- 
vention District receives a basic allo- 
cation of $400, plus ten cents per mem- 
ber for convention purposes. It also 
receives 25 cents per member for pro- 
motional activities. Specifically de- 
fined by the PSEA Executive Council, 
these promotional activities include 
“committee meetings and association 
work of the Convention District, public 
relations, services to Local Branches, 
ethics programs, grievances, local leg- 
islative activities, and membership 
campaigns.” The total allocation to the 
Convention Districts for these two pur- 
poses approximates $26,000 annually. 

Appointments to many State commit- 
tees are made on a Convention District 
basis. These include Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence; Local Branch; Pub- 
lic Relations; Professional Activities 
in Teacher Education Institutions; 
Professional Planning, and Retirement 
Problems. 

The leadership in Convention Dis- 
tricts originates and cooperates in 
passing legislative proposals, imple- 
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ments welfare services, promotes PSEA 
and NEA membership, encourages 
FTA clubs and chapters, elects dele- 
gates to the NEA Convention, nomi- 
nates delegates to the State-wide TEPS 
conferences, and_ studies retirement 
and other professional problems. 

On the busy agenda of the Conven- 
tion District may be found promo- 
tional items such as conducting pro- 
fessional workshops, holding legisla- 
tive banquets, and organizing district 
and local TEPS conferences. The Con- 
vention District discovers and develops 
leaders within the profession, engen- 
ders interest in professional organiza- 
tions, brings about cooperation among 
the various groups within the pro- 
fession, and increases the percentage 
of working members in the organiza- 
tion. 


A Voice in Action 

The Convention District thus serves 
as an integrating force in the profes- 
sion. It guarantees the greatest pos- 
sible number of members a voice in 
Association affairs and provides an 
avenue for professional thinking, 
planning, and acting which establishes 
an esprit de corps among teachers, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officials. 

Members do not work out problems 
by being on the outside. “Light is the 
task when many share the toil.” 

These functions of the Convention 
District have developed in harmony 
with the basic principles of the PSEA. 
It is inevitable that as the vast pro- 
gram of the PSEA expands and ad- 
vances, the responsibilities of the Con- 
vention Districts will continue to ex- 
pand. 

Organization is one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of the profes- 
sion. It has been defined as the art of 
getting men to respond like thorough- 
breds. When you call on a thorough- 
bred he gives you all the speed, heart, 
and sinew in him. The Convention Dis- 
trict unit contributes to this vital as- 
pect of PSEA. 

The profession of teaching, because 
it deals with the mind and _ spirit, 
should lead all others in the art and 
science of organization—should prove 
by example how voluntary groups can 
effectively contribute to the general 
welfare. For the value of a member in 
any organization depends upon his 
ability to think individually and act 
collectively—on his ability to practice 
the philosophy, “A little less of you 
and me, a little more of us.” 
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Develop Men and Women 
for the Future 


says 


GOVERNOR GEORGE M. LEADER 


A S GOVERNOR of the Commonwealth 
my duties with regard to educa- 
tion are clear. This Administration in- 
herited many mandated educational 
costs—costs mandated without any ap- 
parent thought of tax source. And, 
after all, education is more than a 
dollar-and-cents proposition. We are 
not engaged in turning out “x” num- 
ber of robots in a mill but in develop- 
ing men and women for the future— 
men and women who will, we hope, 
find their appropriate place in a mod- 
ern day society that is becoming more 
complex with every new advance in 
science. 

As they affect education, the sta- 
tistics of this new complexity are stag- 
gering. The educational balance sheet 
shows that we in Pennsylvania, as in 
every State in the Union, have not yet 
succeeded in developing a program 
which meets basic requirements. 

At this moment, the first day of 
school is fresh in the memory of first 
graders throughout Pennsylvania. | 
doubt that many of them realize only 
six out of every ten will stay in class 
long enough to graduate from high 
school. 

This attrition in enrolment of stu- 
dents is one of the reasons this Edu- 
cation Congress was called. The ex- 
tent of the problem is shocking to all 
of us nurtured in the belief that a free 
education is a right and_ birthright 
of all. 

A study might disclose that part of 
this attrition is due to physical and 
mental handicaps. I previously have 
urged improvement of our State’s pro- 
gram for the care and education of 
children who suffer grave physical or 
mental disabilities. 


T WENTY per cent, one out of every 
five, of our children are seriously 
handicapped by some physical or men- 
tal disability. And only one out of 
every four of our handicapped chil- 
dren is enrolled in the special classes 
which alone can help him attain the 
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fullest potential of his possible achieve- 
ments. 

But educational problems of Penn- 
sylvania are not restricted solely to 
elementary and secondary school drop 
outs and the training of the handi- 
capped. They also include the waste of 
brains and the potential talent of stu- 
dents who do not continue their edu- 
cation after high school due either to 
lack of motivation or to lack of fi- 
nances. 

Pennsylvania, in this respect, has a 
shocking record. We trail one-third 
behind the national average on the 
percentage of our high school students 
who enter colleges and universities. 

And this waste of brain power is 
more tragic when it is known that 
great numbers of genuinely gifted stu- 
dents never continue their education. 
A national study indicates about one- 
half of the superior students in high 
schools do not go to college. 

Last June, 200,000 gifted boys and 
girls of the annual million-odd high 
school graduates did not go on to 
college because they lacked either 
funds or proper motivation. 

Even a great Nation such as ours 
cannot long tolerate this squandering 
of a precious resource. Our youth 
must be cultivated just like our forest 
lands and conserved with more en- 
ergy than expended on all our present 
established conservation programs. 

The figures are plain: only half of 
the young men and women most quali- 
fied to attend college do so. 

It is not too difficult to visualize 
what this waste of talent represents. 
It represents the loss of great busi- 
ness leaders, humanitarians, scientists, 
surgeons, engineers, civic leaders, 
teachers, and all the rest of the entire 
catalogue of professional occupations. 


NOTHER great problem to be 
A solved is financing education. We 
in Pennsylvania have discovered—and 
we are not alone—that the cost of our 
schools has increased beyond any pre- 


viously conceived predictions and 
projections. 

In this State more than one out of 
every $2 of the General Fund appro- 
priation is earmarked for aid to 
schools. The State’s support of schools 
now amounts to almost $625,000,000 
a biennium and even this figure rep- 
resents slightly less than half the total 
amount spent on public-school sys- 
tems. Local communities are more 
than matching the State’s contribu- 
tion. Moreover, the financing burden 
is increasing at a rapid rate. I am in- 
formed the State budget figure will be 
$100,000,000 greater ten years from 
now than it is today. At that time 
school enrolments are expected to be 
twenty per cent greater than now. 

The problem concerns us all. 

It concerns us because an annual 
bill of $248 is presented for the edu- 
cation of every boy and girl in the 
Commonwealth who is in a_ public 
school. 

And yet all the problems of educa- 
tion are dwarfed when the recruit- 
ment, training, and incentives of teach- 
ers are discussed. 

To keep its public school system 
functioning, Pennsylvania is required 
to attract more than 6,000 new teach- 
ers a year, This is becoming more and 
more difficult to accomplish. And the 
problem is not restricted to Pennsyl- 
vania alone. Despite the high-minded 
dedication of many young men and 
women, the lure of higher wages of- 
fered by private industry has forced 
many potentially fine teachers into 
other professional fields. 

This is a critical problem. 


adams days ago Doctor Swan dis- 
cussed with me the State’s teacher 
shortage. To illustrate the difficulty in 
recruiting qualified teachers, he singled 
out the lack of science teachers. 

In 1950 institutions of higher learn- 
ing graduated 50,000 engineers. 

In 1954, only 20,000. engineers were 
graduated. 
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And the number of college gradu- 
ates prepared to teach science in our 
high schools in this four-year period 
dropped 56 per cent. 

This is, literally, a nonsensical sit- 
uation. It makes no sense at all. Not 
only are we losing our lead in the 
training of scientific men but at the 
same time and by the same process 
we are not graduating enough teach- 
ers to meet the needs of our children. 

The key to any society is not to be 
found in monuments of granite and 
steel; National indexes; the number of 
automobiles, television sets, and war 
planes; but in its people. 

Citizens are as they are reared. The 
family, church, and school are the 
great and only true educators. 

Therefore, it is quite evident that 
a society that fails to provide the nec- 
essary teachers to educate and moti- 
vate its youth will be a failure in the 
future world—a world of automation, 
of medical progress beyond concept, 
of electronics, and even of conquest of 
outer space. 

Such a condition now exists. Every 
state in the Union has a teacher short- 
age. So long as a newly graduated 
science teacher can earn $100 more 
a month in a factory laboratory than 
in a classroom, this condition will con- 
tinue. Moreover, the lure of higher 
wages offered by private industry is 
true of almost any other teaching spe- 
cialty. 

As the National wealth increases, 
citizens should be willing to set aside 
a proportionate share for teachers. 


geeneees is a field no government 
can afford to stint. Its students, 
teachers, and classrooms are the true 
wealth and basis of any society. 

In this respect, a Nation such as ours 
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that pays the bill for training of over 
500,000 war veterans a year in col- 
leges and universities certainly can 
afford to train 200,000 talented but 
needy high school graduates each year. 
It is high time something is done about 
this National neglect of talent. It is a 
sorry situation when the richest Nation 
on earth ever known to man tolerates 
the wasted potential of such talented 
young men and women. 

A non-government group has recog- 
nized this waste and has begun to sal- 
vage as much talent as possible. The 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, aided by the establishment of a 
$20,000,000 grant from Ford Founda- 
tion and $500,000 from Carnegie, 
plans awarding scholarships to many 
youths who probably never would have 
gone to college. 

But this program will make oppor- 
tunities available to only a few of our 
talented young people now forced year 
after year to seek positions in society 
not in line with what they could con- 
tribute to that society. 

This is a problem to be solved by 
united action. The Federal Govern- 
ment is best equipped to contribute 
most. It has been shown that America 
has been greatly enriched by the gov- 
ernment-financed’ education of war 
veterans. I believe that the time has 
come for the educational program of 
the so-called GI Bill of Rights—or 
something similar to it-—to be extend- 
ed to qualified and needy civilians. 

I should like to digress for a mo- 
ment from this main theme to make a 
rather frightening comparison. Most 
of you certainly have heard rumblings 
of what the Soviets are doing in edu- 
cation and technical training; but, 
perhaps, some cold facts and figures 
will emphasize the immediacy and di- 
mension of the obvious problem their 
progress entails for us. 

At the present time, to be sure, the 
Soviet Union is still producing fewer 
scientists than we are, but the Soviet 
output is increasing. In the field of 
engineering they have already passed 
us. Last year, 1954, they graduated 
more than 50,000 engineers. We grad- 
uated only 22,000. 

What about physicists who are so 
important in work on nuclear energy? 

It is very difficult to judge. No sep- 
arate figures for physics graduates are 
available in the U.S.S.R. We do have, 
however, approximate enrolments in 
physics and mathematics at a number 


of Russian universities which indicate 
a high rate of graduation in these 
fields. 

At Moscow University they are 
training over 3,000 physicists and 
mathematicians. At Kiev the figure is 
close to 1,000. At Kharkov 900. These 
are typical figures. 


Ee: they have only 33 universities, 
while we have a great many more, 
but only half-a-dozen departments of 
physics in the United States gradu- 
ate more than 30 undergraduate majors 
a year. The same statement applies to 
mathematics. 

The Soviet State subsidizes all this 
training by providing scholarships for 
all students who make satisfactory 
grades of “excellent” and “good.” 
Ninety per cent or more of the stu- 
dents at most of the institutions are 
in this category. 

Now, it seems apparent to me that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
problem of adequate education and 
training is no longer mere sociology. 
It is a hard, day-to-day factor in that 
most immediate of unpleasant realities 
—National defense. 

It is no longer simply desirable to 
have adequate training and education 
for our young people. We must have 
it to survive. 

At this point I don’t want to be all- 
inclusive in my statements regarding 
the necessity for what we all regard 
as “formal” education. There are many 
young men and women, a fiercely in- 
dependent breed, who find their edu- 
cation in ways other than by the tradi- 
tional step-by-step regimen of college 
and university. 

I have mentioned aid to education 
on a National scale. Now, I would like 
to mention what we here in Pennsyl- 
vania can do to solve many of the 
problems of our educational systems. 


_ gpreean: action on reorganization 
of our educational administrative 
structure was taken in the Senate this 
week. A bill introduced with biparti- 
san sponsorship seeks to establish no 
less than thirty regional service areas 
to substitute for the present system of 
sixty-six county boards. The purpose 
of this bill is to obtain equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for every Penn- 
sylvania youngster. 

The State Senate is also studying a 
bill to establish a more effective pro- 
gram which will have as its goal the 
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establishment of special educational 


services and classes for the handi- 
capped child everywhere in the Com- 
monwealth. This bill already has 
passed the House. 

And now I ask you educators as- 
sembled here a question. A plan has 
been outlined to me that appears at 
least partially to solve the critical prob- 
lem of higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The plan is the establishment of 
considerable numbers of community 
colleges. These schools are sometimes 
referred to as junior colleges. These 
schools could offer both liberal and 
practical education for young men and 
women. The location of such colleges 
in home communities would save stu- 
dents who want higher education great 
expense during the first two years and 
in many cases allow them to obtain 
an education they might not have ob- 
tained otherwise. 

There are many talented young men 
and women who simply can’t afford 
four years of higher education. There 
are many others who spend four years 
in college when they are better suited 
to a two-year program to educate 
them in an advanced skill instead of 
in a profession. 


NDUSTRY, medicine, and the social 
I sciences have a great need for spe- 
cialists. Their scarcity is one of the 
most serious gaps in the structure of 
our society. Many engineers now are 
doing work that could be done by a 
non-professional specialist. I am ad- 
vised that on an average five techni- 
cians are required to support the work 
of a single engineer. Surely, this is a 
field Pennsylvania youth could well 
fill. There is a shortage of medical and 
laboratory technicians. The business 
community of the State informs me 
they are desperate in their search for 
trained business technicians other than 
four-year college graduates. And in- 
dustry needs countless technicians. 

I am optimistic over this plan for 
two-year community colleges. It would 
afford many Pennsylvania young men 
and women the opportunity to learn 
a technical skill and such a pool of 
skilled technicians would be an addi- 
tional inducement for industrial serv- 
ice and business enterprises to locate 
in this State. 

But the answer to my question on 
creating a State-wide system of com- 
munity colleges must rest with educa- 
tors as are assembled here. 


$2 


The answer to the question on es- 
tablishment of community colleges 
must not be given in haste and will re- 
quire study. And I offer the full facili- 
ties and support of the Commonwealth 
to this study and any other study that 
will encourage our youth and improve 
our educational system. 

The problems of education are too 
vexing to tolerate a horse-and-buggy 
approach. 


DUCATION has too long been studied 
E at the classroom level, as if every 
classroom were an independent entity. 
In this respect, Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional problems have too long been 
postponed: witness the teacher short- 
age, the bulging classrooms, lack of a 
program for handicapped children, the 
school drop-outs, our lack of schools 
for the training of technicians, the 
school financing problem, and our dis- 
graceful record in the field of higher 
educational opportunities for great 


numbers of our talented youth. 

These problems cannot be solved 
overnight. 

Solutions to the problems outlined 
must be answered by educational spe- 
cialists such as are gathered here. To 
this end, I plan to announce before 
long the creation of a commission on 
higher education. 

Pennsylvania’s leading educators 
will compose the membership of this 
commission. Many of the educators al- 
ready contacted were enthusiastic in 
their wholehearted approval of the 
planned study. 

All your talents, ideas, opinions, 
training, and imaginations will be 
called upon to assist the commission 
members. This will be an over-all 
study. It will even transcend State 
boundaries in its scope. The education 
of present and future generations of 
Pennsylvania youngsters demands the 
best we can give them. You and I to- 
gether can take at least the first steps. 


Higher Salaries Lure 
Teachers to Other States 


DAVID F. STAFFORD 


Headquarters Staff 
Harrisburg 


1 JUNE OF 1955, the PSEA office sent 
out 801 questionnaires to selected 
district superintendents and supervis- 
ing principals in Pennsylvania. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to 
determine, if possible, how many pro- 
fessional employes were leaving 
school districts in Pennsylvania, where 
they were going, what their local sal- 
ary had been and what their new sal- 
ary was supposed to be. The reporter 
was asked in each case to make any 
additional general remarks concern- 
ing the supply and demand of teachers 
in his area or any other suggestions he 
saw fit. 

Of the 801 questionnaires sent out, 
624, or 77.9 per cent, were completed 
and returned to this office. This is a 
rather good return. It is especially 
good because it covers 52,173, or 75.3 
per cent, of the estimated 69,265 pro- 
fessional employes in the schools of 
Pennsylvania. 


PSEA’‘s Director of 
Research Reports Where 
Our Teachers Are Going 
and Why 


The first returned questionnaire was 
received on June 16, and the last one 
was received on September 6. 


Why They Leave 


There are many reasons why profes- 
sional employes leave school districts. 
Some leave to be with their husbands, 
others to improve their economic con- 
dition, others for their health, some are 
retired, others die, and others leave for 
less common reasons. 

Three thousand and sixty-séven of 
the 52,173 professional employes cov- 
ered by the questionnaire are leaving 
their school districts. Table I, page 83, 
shows the total number of employes 
leaving in each category and the per- 
centage each is of the total. 
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Table | 
Number of Professional Employes Leaving 
School Districts in Pennsylvania, Reasons for 
Leaving, and Percentage of Total 


Number % of Reasons 
Leaving Total for Leaving 
122 4.0 Togo into industry 
319 10.4 Toaccept positions outside Pa. 
709 23.1 To teach elsewhere in Pa. 
745 243 Retiring 
1,172 38.2 Other Reasons 
3,067 100.0% 


These figures indicate that 1,186 of 
the 3,067 are probably leaving the 
Pennsylvania educational system per- 
manently. 


Where They Go 


Although we had a good return of 
questionnaires, 77.9 per cent, and a 
good coverage of professional em- 
ployes, 75.3 per cent, there was one 
weakness in the data gathered. New 
salaries were shown for only 129, or 
40.4 per cent, of the 319 professional 
employes listed as leaving the State to 
accept positions in education else- 
where. We should have had the new 
salaries for at least 75 per cent of the 
319. 


However, the data we do have are 
indicative of the fact that educators 
leaving Pennsylvania for positions out- 
side the state do generally receive sub- 
stantial salary increases. The 129 pro- 
fessional employes covered herein 
will receive an average annual salary 
increase of $791. One hundred and 
sixteen, or 89.9 per cent, of them will 
receive an annual salary increase of 
$400 or more. One hundred and five 
of the 129 will receive between $400 
and $1300 increase for an average in- 
crease of $790. (See Table II) 

Twenty-six states, Germany, Japan, 
and the U. S. Government drew 319 
known professional employes from the 
Pennsylvania educational system. Of 
this group, 168, or 52.6 per cent, were 
going to the neighboring states of New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Maryland, 
and Delaware. All but one of these 
five states have a higher average salary 
for classroom teachers and _instruc- 
tional staff than does Pennsylvania. 

The five states listed above and Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Michigan, drew 
230, or 72.1 per cent, of the 319 pro- 
fessional employes who left Pennsyl- 
vania to work in education elsewhere. 


Table II 
Professional Employes in Education Leaving Pennsylvania 
to Teach in Other States 











Total No. Cases in Which Teachers New Salary is Known 
; of Teachers Average Average 
‘t New Location Leaving Pa. New Average 
State Pa. Number Salaries Salaries Increase 

1. New Jersey 58 31 $3,680 $4,442 $ 762° 
2. New York 41 20 3,402 4,230 828 - 
3. Ohio 33 14 3,436 4,095 659 = 
4. Florida 30 12 3,529 4,075 546 - 
5. California 25 12 3,427 4,400 973- 
6. Maryland 20 13 3,465 4,507 1,042 
7. Delaware 16 11 4,309 5,150 841 - 
8. IIlinois 4 3 3,150 4,133 983 
9. Michigan 7 a 2,800 3,700 900 - 
10. Texas 6 2 4,000 4,562 562 
11. Massachusetts 4 1 3,300 3,200 —100 
12. Alabama 1 1 4,200 5,000 800 
13. Virginia 2 1 3,000 3,800 800 
14. Utah 1 1 3,000 3,400 400 

15. U.S. Gov't. & Army 6 1 3,400 4,200 800 

16. Germany 5 1 3,500 4,000 500 

17. Unknown 40 3 3,033 3,900 867 

18. Arizona 3 om Woe 

19. Wisconsin 3 

20. Washington, D. C. 3 

21. Missouri Z 

22. Connecticut 2 

23. Oklahoma 1 

24. lowa 1 

25. Indiana 1 

26. South Carolina 1 

27. Colorado 1 

28. North Carolina 1 

29. West Virginia 1 ee rp 

319 129 $3,556 $4,347 $ 791 
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Of these eight states, six have a higher 
average teachers’ salary than Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The professional employes of the 
Pennsylvania education system can, on 
the average, increase their annual sal- 
ary position the equivalent of almost 
four Pennsylvania teachers’ annual 
salary increments by taking a position 
in any one of all but six of the seven- 
teen states for which salary changes 
are listed. This means that a teacher 
would have to teach four years in the 
Pennsylvania school system to get the 
same amount of annual salary increase 
as these teachers get by simply moving 
to a neighboring state. In four of the 
six remaining states, the Pennsylvania 
teachers receive average increases 
amounting to approximately 21% to 
314 Pennsylvania increments, in one 
state two increments and in one state 
a minus $100. 

The professional employes going to 
Maryland will receive the greatest 
average annual salary increases with 
an average increase of $1,042. 

Of the seven states for which at least 
ten new out-of-state salaries were given, 
Florida offered the smallest average in- 
crease amounting to $546. 

It is apparent from these figures that 
Pennsylvania must move to bring its 
salaries up to a more competitive point 
to relieve the pressure on the Pennsyl- 
vania school administrators who today 
are having a very difficult time getting 
qualified teachers. 





Law is the crystallization of the habit and 
thought of society—-WOODROW WILSON 


A powerful agent is the right word. When- 
ever we come upon one of those intensely 
right words in a book or newspaper the result- 
ing effect is physical as well as spiritual, and 
electrically prompt—SAMUEL CLEMENS 


Everyone has a vocation by which he earns 
his living, but he also has a vocation in an 
older sense of the word—the vocation to use 
his powers and live his life well. 

—RICHARD W. LIVINGSTONE 


All work is as seed sown; it grows and 
spreads and sows itself anew. 
—THOMAS CARLYLE 


There is no work of genius which has not 
been the delight of mankind, no word of 
genius to which the human heart and soul 
have not sooner or later responded. 

—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


He that hath a trade, hath an estate. He 
that hath a calling, hath an office of profit 
and honour.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Montgomery County Schools Photograph 
Historic Landmarks 


WARREN F. WILLIAMS 


Science Teacher 
Hatboro-Horsham Joint High School 


TT” secondary social studies teachers 
in Montgomery County decided 
several years ago to photograph the 
rapidly disappearing historic land- 
marks in their section of the State. 
In this way, the landmarks could be 
preserved forever on film and could 
be used in the teaching of a unit on 
local history. 

The assistant county superintendent 
of schools for secondary education ar- 
ranged a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the Montgomery County 
Historical Society and some _ news- 
paper editors. Keen interest was ex- 
pressed in the project and the need 
was reemphasized, especially in light of 
the fact that many of the landmarks 
were being destroyed either through 
neglect or by progress. The secondary 
social studies teachers adopted the pro- 
ject and appointed a committee to 
begin the work. 

The committee decided that color 
slides would be a better teaching tool 
than ordinary black and white pic- 
tures. Because of their obvious ad- 
vantages, 2” x 2” color slides were de- 
cided upon. The landmarks were 
photographed in black and white also, 
since color slides are not considered 
permanent. 

It wasn’t easy to decide which monu- 
ments to photograph nor was it easy to 
locate them. The committee received 
opinions from local history teachers 
before it decided upon the 60 land- 
marks which merited inclusion. 


The Sites Are Located 


The chairman of the social studies 
committee and the author of this 
article, who served as photographer, set 
out to implement the project. At times 
the task of locating the sites was 
arduous and time consuming. After 
spending hours of time in locating the 
subject, we too often learned that it 
had been changed so that it was barely 
recognizable, and even worse, at times 
that it had been razed. 
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On the other hand, many of the 
shrines, such as “Mill Grove.” the 
home of John James Audubon, had 
been purchased and restored by ap- 
preciative citizens or the county com- 
missioners. Some landmarks are main- 
tained in such a manner that they are 
in a perfect state of preservation. 





ES 


Augustus Lutheran Church at Trappe. 
This was perhaps the most important 
American Lutheran center in colonial days. 
This building was begun in 1743 and re- 
mains today as one of the best preserved 
18th Century houses of worship in America. 


The’ people who live in homes that 
were photographed were most coopera- 
tive and earned sincere appreciation. 
Interior photographs were not made 
since the committee decided that they 
would only further complicate the al- 
ready involved undertaking. 


The Pictures Are Taken 

We spent most of the summer taking 
pictures around the county. Often we 
would arrive only to find it was im- 
possible to take a picture because of 
the location of the sun. Sometimes the 
seasonal foliage all but concealed the 
landmark. In these cases, a return trip 
was necessary. 

Finally, after the pictures had been 
taken and made into slides, a lecture 
to accompany them was _ prepared. 
Several sources of information, includ- 
ing local legends, teachers, local his- 
torical societies, and State records, 
were consulted. Each slide was num- 
bered and a manuscript was made up 
to accompany each set of slides. Com- 
plete sets of these slides were then 


made available to the schools of the 
county on a loan basis or through 
purchase. 


A Book Is Written 


Incidental to the project in the 
beginning, but more interdependent as 
it progressed, was the simultaneous 
writing of a history of the county, 
“The Montgomery County Story,” by 
E. Gordon Aldefer. About 20 or 30 
of our pictures were published in his 
book. As the projects advanced, their 
progress was coordinated very closely, 

At the present time, both the book 
and slides are in use and are con- 
sidered of great value. Each school dis- 
trict of the county received copies of 
the book without charge from ihe 
county commissioners, and many 
purchased complete sets of the slides 
which were made available at cost. 





Washington's headquarters at Valley Forge 
was a must for our project. 


We in Montgomery County feel that 
the photographing of our historic land- 
marks is of extreme significance and 
importance. When we can show our 
children that history is not something 
about important people in far away 
lands but everyday things about their 
ancestors and sometimes even their 
neighbors and themselves, it becomes 
meaningful. 

We feel that every community has 
unwritten volumes of history that 
would make Americanism a real and 
living thing if the facts were only un- 
covered and preserved. We know that 
many areas have undertaken projects 
such as ours. To those that have not, 
we urge a beginning and offer a help- 
ing hand where it is needed. 
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Pennsylvania: Educational Leaders 
Examine Public School Program 


T THE 35th annual Education Con- 
A gress, opened by Ralph C. Swan, 
Acting Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, educational leaders from all 
over the Commonwealth made a 
thoughtful examination of the public 
school program and evaluated it in 
terms of plans for the future. More 
than 800 school administrators and 
school and college teachers attended 
the Congress in Harrisburg, September 
28 and 29. 

The questions considered at the 
meetings were: What Our Schools 
Should Accomplish, Whose Responsi- 
bility Are Our Schools, How to Sup- 
port Our Schools, and How to Secure 
and Prepare Enough Good Teachers. 


Governor Leader Speaks 


As the final speaker at the Congress, 
Governor George M. Leader said, 
“Pennsylvania’s educational problems 
have too long been postponed.” In his 
opinion, these problems cannot be 
solved overnight but their solutions 
must be answered by “educational spe- 
cialists such as are gathered here.” 

In his speech, printed in full in 
this issue, the Governor spoke about 
the problem of dropouts and the 
training of the handicapped, financing 
education, the lack of science teach- 
ers, the teacher shortage, the proposal 
for reorganization of our educational 
administrative structure into 30 re- 
gional service areas, and opportunities 
for higher education. 

At the first general session of the 
Congress, Allen H. Wetter, superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools, dis- 
cussed what schools should accom- 
plish. Doctor Wetter said, “No one 
knows better than the teacher that the 
3 R’s are basic to successful living in 
a world which is dependent upon in- 
tercommunication for its existence.” 
In discussing elementary education, he 
said, “Through the elementary years, 
the child should learn from books and 
observations not only how people lived 
in other times and places but how they 
live now in his school, community, 
state, nation, and world, and how he 
can live and work happily among 
them.” 
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“In the secondary schools,” said 
Doctor Wetter, “history, government, 
economics should be studied in greater 
detail with emphasis placed upon basic 
questions for citizens.” The Philadel- 
phia official also called for division of 
students into high and low ability 
groups to prevent frustration of youngs- 
vers. 


Federal Financial Discrimination 


The speech by Doctor Wetter was 
followed by discussion of local, state, 
and federal relationships in education 
by Edgar Fuller, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Doctor Fuller opened 
his thoughtful discussion with the 
following: 

“The National Government affects 
the schools and every administrator 
and every teacher in them more each 
year through its financial discrimina- 
tion against education. Not long ago, 
Washington collected less than 25 per 
cent of all taxes paid by Americans. 
Today it collects more than 75 per 
cent. The states and local governments 
must get along with what is left. There 
can be no complaint about wise ex- 
penditures of federal funds for na- 
tional defense, but education should 
have fiscal parity and equitable treat- 
ment in regard to the billions the Na- 
tional Government spends each year 
for domestic physical facilities. 

“Financial support of public educa- 
tion in the United States in 1955 is 
approximately 55 per cent local, 42 
per cent state, and 3 per cent federal. 
Thus 97 per cent of the total cost must 
come from the comparatively meager 
tax resources the National Government 
leaves to the states and local school 
districts. As Director Frank Bane of 
the Council of State Governments 
points out, the federal tax collector 
fishes for tax dollars with a seine, the 
state tax collector uses a hook and line, 
and the local tax collector a bent pin. 
The schools are denied substantial 
use of the most effective tax collect- 
ing system while their competitors for 
the tax dollar increasingly use it.” 

In his thinking, the national tax 
program discriminates both directly 


and indirectly against education. “In 
any economy move education is likely 
to be the first state service cut down by 
state legislatures, because a cut of a 
dollar of state funds here means the 
loss of only one dollar. If other serv- 
ices are cut it means the loss both of 
the state dollar and of the dollar or 
more of federal-matching funds. This 
financial booby trap should be cleared 
away, and education placed in a posi- 
tion of fair competition for the tax 
dollar.” 


Special and General Education 


Wednesday afternoon’s session dealt 
with adult, vocational and practical 
arts education, and general education. 
Robert T. Stoner, director of the Bu- 
reau of Adult, Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts Education of the Department, 
reviewed legislative and policy changes 
in this field. Harvey A. Heintzelman, 
chief, occupational information and 
guidance, reported on cooperation be- 
tween the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation centers throughout the State in 
planning for the development of the 
potential abilities and skills of chil- 
dren in the secondary schools who 
have a job handicap, either physical 
or mental. 

The possibility of jointures for voca- 
tional education was the topic of 
George M. Schaffer, chief of Industrial 
Education Division, while Alfred S. 
Holt, principal of the Public Service In- 
stitute, discussed expanding adult ex- 
tension education. Doctor Holt said 
that the Public Service Institute con- 
ducts a Statewide program for the in- 
service training of public officials and 
employes. 

“Last year, 12,166 persons,” accord- 
ing to Doctor Holt, “successfully com- 
pleted in-service training courses for 
firemen, policemen, workers in correc- 
tional training, magistrates, school 
board secretaries, borough officers, 
township supervisors, recreation work- 
ers, school bus drivers, and school 
custodians.” He concluded that “Pub- 
lic administration is becoming aware 
of the value of in-service training as 
the public demands more and better 
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service from all levels of government.” 

Harry N. Gasser, chief of elemen- 
tary education, spoke about elemen- 
tary curriculum activities and plans. 
He said, “A concerted effort must be 
made to improve the quality of ele- 
mentary education being offered in our 
public schools today. Admitting that 
facilities are important in developing 
an effective educational program, the 
instructional program is still the de- 
termining factor.” 

Speaking in the secondary educa- 
tion field, L. H. Snader, chief, said, 
“changes are in the direction of a 
more functional education. Since the 
depression the impact of change has 
put greater emphasis on training youth 
to make a living, to get and to hold a 
job, and to discharge his obligations 
as a responsible citizen.” 

Lester N. Myer, chief of special 
education, brought the Congress par- 
ticipants up-to-date on the develop- 
ments in Pennsylvania’s program for 
exceptional children. Harold F. Mar- 
tin, director of the Bureau of General 
Education, decried the apathy of edu- 
cators toward criticism of the public 
schools. “Vacillation or weakness in 
the face of criticism could well throw 
the educational process into a tailspin 
and eventually lose for education the 
support which the public stands ready 
to give. On the other hand, a recogni- 
tion of the problems of inadequate 
teacher supply, poor teacher prepara- 
tion, crowded classrooms, limited in- 
structional materials and facilities, and 
watered-down curriculums accompan- 
ied by a vigorous plan of action can 
minimize or eradicate the problems 
and can win for public education the 
gratification and support of our citi- 
zenry.” 


The Congress Dines 
The annual Education Congress din- 
ner was attended by over 500 of the 
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Congress participants on Wednesday 
evening at 6:30 p.m. in the Ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel. The Honor- 
able Henry B. Leader, legislative sec- 
retary in the Governor’s office, brought 
greetings, and the address was given 
by Charles B. Nutting, vice chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Doctor 
Nutting asserted our schools have had 
outstanding success in training stu- 
dents in the technical and scientific 
fields. 

“On the other hand,” Doctor Nut- 
ting said, “my principal concern with 
the educational system is not so much 
that it will fail to produce the type of 
technicians we need . . . as it is that 
we will produce a group of faceless 
characters who do not have the moral 
courage or the political knowledge to 
discriminate between right and wrong 
in governmental affairs.” 


Administrative Organization 


The second day of the Congress was 
devoted to discussions of administra- 
tive organization and financial support 
and how to secure and prepare enough 
good teachers for Pennsylvania. John 
J. Hertz, director of the Bureau of 
School Administration, explained to 
the educators how Pennsylvania is 
meeting its school building problems. 
Raymond W. Robinson, chief of Con- 
solidation and Transportation Division, 
told how previous legislation has pro- 
duced blueprints for an intensive pro- 
gram of reorganization. This program 
“will combine the 2,543 school dis- 
tricts which existed in 1947 into 568 
administrative units.” 

Mr. Robinson ended his discussion 
by mentioning the legislation intro- 
duced in the current session of the 
General Assembly to establish a new 
type of intermediate unit in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carl D. Morneweck, chief of child 
accounting and research, stressed the 
importance of reliable information rel- 
ative to educational needs. He listed 
the most significant accomplishments 
in the attainment of public school data 
in recent years. 

Speaking for the school adminis- 
trators, John S. Cartwright, superin- 
tendent in Allentown, listed some prob- 
lems met in the local districts. 


Good Teachers for Pennsylvania 


Preceding the address of the Hon- 
orable George M. Leader, a panel of 
school administrators and college pro- 


fessors discussed the problem of secur- 
ing and preparing enough good teach- 
ers for Pennsylvania. The panel con- 
cluded that there is a definite need for 
a thorough, objective study of the 
teacher preparation program in Penn- 
sylvania, the responsibility of the Com- 
monwealth for the preparation of 
teachers, the establishment of standard 
curriculums for the preparation of 
teachers, and the admission of students 
to teacher education institutions on 
the basis of projected needs upon grad- 
uation. 

Participants in this panel discussion 
were: Willis E. Pratt, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, chairman; Fred EF. 
Bryan, superintendent, Uniontown; 
Earl A. Dimmick, superintendent, Pitts- 
burgh; Guy N. Harriger, assistant su- 
perintendent, Butler Area Joint 
schools; Paul Masoner, University of 
Pittsburgh; Leslie W. Kindred, Temple 
University, and Harold P. Thomas, 
Lehigh University. 

Members of the Department staff 
who served on the Education Congress 
Committee this year were Roy J. Har- 
ing, John J. Hertz, Harold F. Martin, 
Robert T. Stoner, Rex T. Wrye, and 
Carl E. Seifert, chairman. 

The dates announced for the 1956 
Education Congress are Wednesday, 
September 26, and Thursday, Septem- 
ber 27. 


Ruling Re Employment 
of Retirement Annuitant 
The Public School Employes’ Re- 


tirement Board, at its regular meeting 
held September 9, amended its ruling 
in respect to the employment of an 
annuitant in public school service. 

Under the provisions of the revised 
ruling, according to Rex T. Wrye, 
secretary, a retired school employe re- 
ceiving a superannuation retirement 
allowance or a withdrawal allowance 
may be employed for a period of not 
more than 50 days in any one school 
year. Therefore, he would be permitted 
to render public school service for a 
period of 50 successive days. 

Copies of the new ruling have been 
distributed to all school officials and 


administrators. 
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The New Look in Teacher 


Education 


ITH the spotlight of national in- 

terest turned on the need for 
more and more teachers for the 
schools of the nation, it was to 
be expected that there would be an 
upsurge of interest in the ways by 
which students are prepared to become 
teachers. The Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the PSEA has appointed a subcom- 
mittee of its members to conduct a 
special study of the laboratory experi- 
ences which are a part of the teacher 
education program in the institutions 
in Pennsylvania which are engaged in 
teacher preparation. 

Within the memory of many citizens 
of Pennsylvania the passing of an ex- 
amination was the entrance to teaching. 
The examinations were conducted in 
the summer time and many spring 
high school graduates appeared as 
teachers in the elementary classrooms 
in the fall via the county superintend- 
ent’s examination. The examination 
was succeeded by required courses 
which through the years expanded into 
the four-year curriculum required for 
today’s would-be teachers. Within 
more recent times the words “labora- 
tory experiences” have come to have 
significance in teacher preparation. 

Increasingly those who work with 
prospective teachers in colleges and 
those who employ beginning teachers 
are sensing the need for real experi- 
ences with boys and girls and opportu- 
nities to experiment with methods of 
teaching as the students prepare for 
teaching. Student teaching was the first 
of the laboratory experiences to be- 
come part of the teacher education 
program, and it remains the basic one. 
Other laboratory experiences are be- 
ing added to the curriculum, beginning 
as early as the freshman year. 

A questionnaire was sent to each of 
the colleges and universities of Penn- 
sylvania which prepare teachers to 
learn the extent to which planned lab- 
oratory experiences are a part of the 
curriculum in the language arts field. 
A summary of the questionnaires re- 
turned discloses that the laboratory ex- 
periences most often used in the col- 
leges are the following: 

Story telling 

Work in recreational programs 
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Regular observations in nearby 

schools 

Work with youth agencies 

Production of children’s plays 

Tutoring of individual children 

The questionnaires revealed that 
there is a trend away from the lecture- 
examination method of teaching in the 
college classes in the field of the lan- 
guage arts. Some colleges are basing 
their required work in this field on 
the “conscious deficiencies” of the stu- 
dents. 

Others report individualized work 
projects in the field of speech. All the 
colleges replying indicate that they 
have recently begun or have planned 
for the immediate future a greater em- 
phasis on student-teacher planning. It 
is expected that experiences in coopera- 
tive planning in college classes will 
give the prospective teacher the insight 
which will enable him to use coopera- 
tive planning in the elementary or sec- 
ondary school classroom in which he 
will teach. 

A movement toward a more extensive 
use of the community resources for en- 
riching college classes was noted in the 
responses to the questionnaires. Field 
trips to industries, museums, news- 
papers, and radio and television sta- 
tions were the activities most commonly 
used to enrich the language arts classes. 
The use of resource people was not ex- 
tensive, but a trend toward the enrich- 
ment of the program through the con- 
tribution of people with special talents 
in various fields is observable. These 
experiences on the college level, it is 
hoped, will help prospective teachers to 
use community resources in the class- 
rooms in which they will teach. 

This study in the field of language 
arts is the first of a series of studies 
planned by the Commission. With the 
assistance of research facilities of 
PSEA, it is hoped to discover the lab- 
oratory experiences that are currently 
a part of teacher education in social 
studies, mathematics, and other fields. 
The Commission will appreciate receiv- 
ing material from any persons who are 
interested in this phase of teacher edu- 
cation. 

—PSEA Commission ON TEACHER 

EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


The Junior Classical 
League 


The Junior Classical League is a 
national organization composed of 
many high school classical clubs 
throughout the United States. These 
clubs are known as chapters of the 
Junior Classical League of America. 
The fundamental purpose of the league 
is to impart an acquaintance with the 
civilization of Greece and Rome so that 
the members of the Junior Classical 
League will better understand and ap- 
preciate their world which is greatly 
indebted to ancient civilization for its 
governments, laws, literature, lan- 
guages, and arts. 

First established in the fall of 1936, 
there are now 17,400 members and 586 
active chapters. Any local classical 
club with five or more members may 
become a chapter of the Junior Classi- 
cal League. Each chapter, upon its af- 
filiation, receives a charter printed in 
red, purple, black, and gold on parch- 
ment. A sterling silver pin is the of- 
ficial insigne. 

The mother of the Junior Classical 
League, the American Classical League, 
has much to do with its development. 
It registers chapters and issues char- 
ters to them; mails out periodical 
listings of all chapters such as proj- 
ects, ceremonies, plays, etc. It publishes 
pertinent articles in the Classical Out- 
look and answers questions asked by 
members or their faculty advisers. 

The American Classical League ex- 
ercises no authoritative control over 
individual chapters; the administra- 
tion, organization, and activities are 
controlled by local advisers and mem- 
bers. The chapters of the Junior Classi- 
cal League elect officers, have meetings, 
excursions, social affairs, etc. The 
Junior Classical League has now be- 
come a National organization and as 
such each state affiliation will remit 
dues to the National Organization. 

Pennsylvania has 65 local chapters 
affliated with its State organization. 
This school year its State Convention 
will be held at Central Catholic High 
School in Altoona, April 16, 1956. Any 
chapter desiring more information, 
please contact the State chairman, 
Adeline E. Reeping, Latrobe High 
School, Latrobe. 


= 


The greatest and sublimest power is often 
simple patience—HORACE BUSHNELL 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Your President Reports 


Since returning from the 1955 As- 
sembly of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, I have read 
William G. Carr’s report on the As- 
sembly and have devoted much time 
reflecting on the many informal dis- 
cussions with the delegates from other 
countries. As a result several of my 
convictions concerning practices in our 
PSEA have been strengthened. 


1. Our PSEA is a democratic inde- 
pendent organization. All decisions 
concerning the objectives and manage- 
ment of our Association are decided 
democratically by the House of Dele- 
gates at its annual session in Decem- 
ber. We have no structural affiliations 
with outside groups. This is not true 
in many of the countries where the 
teachers’ associations are directly affili- 
ated and dominated by organized la- 
bor, particular church groups, or po- 
litical parties. Where such affiliations 
exist the teachers become mere pup- 
pets to their parent group. Our PSEA 
should guard dearly its independence. 
It should, however, continue to co- 
operate fully with all the aforemen- 
tioned groups and other social groups 
in matters that will improve the educa- 
tional services to the boys and girls in 
the framework of our democratic so- 
ciety. 

2. Our PSEA represents equally all 
members of the teaching profession. 
This is as it should be; however, this 
is not generally true throughout the 
world. In many countries elementary 
teachers receive a different and inferior 
kind of training, lower pay, status, and 
prestige than secondary teachers. The 
same is true in relationship between 
teachers of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. For example, with the excep- 
tion of Scotland, there is not a single 
European country where one organiza- 
tion can claim to represent all members 
of the teaching profession. In these 
countries instead of the teaching profes- 
sion being united to work in behalf of 
all teachers, they are divided into ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher educa- 
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tion groups with little or no coopera- 
tion in matters pertaining to upgrad- 
ing the entire profession. Let us never 
forget that our PSEA believes that the 
work of teachers at all levels is of equal 
value and importance and that condi- 
tions of preparation, compensation, and 
social recognition should not differ 
from one level to the other. 


3. Our PSEA believes that parents and 
teachers must work closely together in 
the education of their children. In 
many countries of the world teachers 
look upon parents as a necessary evil 
and believe that the less the parents do 
about the education of their children 
beyond the schoolroom door the better 
off will be the children and teachers. 
We believe strongly that the active 
cooperation of parents and teachers is 
an essential part of the educational 
process. This cooperation between 
teachers and parents through the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association and_ similar 
groups has played a very important 
part in recent years in the improve- 
ment and support of our entire educa- 
tion program. 

May our PSEA always be a demo- 
cratic independent organization, rep- 
resent equally all members of the pro- 
fession, and cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the parents of our children. 

—Dan V. SKALA, President, 
PSEA, Lawrence Park, Erie 





TempLeE University has been 
awarded a grant of $83,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to 
study means of broadening the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of study in 
the undergraduate schools of the Uni- 
versity. In addition to the study, an ex- 
perimental program of general educa- 
tion will be inaugurated for a number 
of selected freshman students during 
the second year of the project. The 
two-year program will be directed by 
Ernest P. Earnest, professor and chair- 
man of the Department of English at 
Temple. The program will study the 
increasing need of business and in- 
dustry for more generally educated 
personnel. 


Retired Chief of State 
Department Honored 


The Schoolmen’s Club of Pennsyl- 
vania and the 75 Club paid tribute to 
the distinguished service of Francis 
Buchman Haas, who retired as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on Jan- 
uary 18, at a dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning, September 27. 

Over 200 schoolmen and their wives 
paid tribute to Doctor Haas as one 
whose leadership in education in the 
Commonwealth was outstanding for 
over 45 years. 

Andrew Morrow, Towanda, served 
as master of ceremonies. W. W. Eshel- 
man, Fort Washington, president of 
the Schoolmen’s Club, and Harry K. 
Gerlach, Quarryville, president of the 
75 Club, brought greetings. Speakers 
for the evening were D. L. Biemesder- 
fer, president, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, and Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary of the PSEA. Mr. 
Gayman reviewed the many steps for- 
ward in education which were di- 
rected by Doctor Haas. He spoke of the 
growth of the schools, of his careful 
planning during the war period, of the 
revision of the school curricula. 

The influence of Doctor Haas was 
marked in attaining an equalization 
program, a State-wide teacher salary 
schedule, better retirement benefits, 
and the extension of school building 
programs. 

In appreciation of his distinguished 
service to education in our State, Doc- 
tor Haas was awarded a citation 
worded: 

“His career is one of distinguished 
service to public education as a teach- 
er, director of various bureaus in the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, college president, and for eighteen 
years State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

“His influence as a leader in educa- 
tion extended beyond his official duties. 
His counsel was sought by individuals 
and groups. He served as president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for two terms during a criti- 
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Francis B. Haas 


cal period. His influence was recog- 
nized by his contemporaries. 

“As a leader of public education in 
the Commonwealth, Doctor Haas 
worked to build a sound educational 
program by cooperating with the Gen- 
eral Assembly and by administering 
the laws of the Commonwealth so that 
each child should have an educational 
opportunity. 

“Under his administration schools 
were geared to immediate wartime 
needs, school curricula were revised, 
an equalization program was adopted, 
teachers’ salaries were increased, re- 
tirement benefits were improved, and 
school building programs were ex- 
tended. 

“His administration has been one of 
sincerity, integrity, sound judgment, 
and loyalty to the highest professional 
ideals. 

“Here is a lifetime dedicated with 
dignity, courage, and integrity to pub- 
lic education as a bulwark of our 
American way of life. Long may he 
live in the memories of children, 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
board members, legislators, citizens, 
and parents.” 


PSEA and NJEA Sponsor 
TV Program 

“Your Schools on the Air” is the 
TV program sponsored jointly by ithe 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion and the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation on Saturday. The program. 
over Station WPTZ, Philadelphia, was 
inaugurated on October 8 and will be 
telecast for thirteen Saturdays at 12:30 
p.m. 

Be sure to turn your dial to WPTZ 
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+ Saturdays at 12:30 p.m. It is a pro- 
gram for the whole community. Be 
sure to tell the citizens in your area 
to tune in, too! 


Pennsylvanians in 
Exchange Positions 


Pennsylvania teachers who are en- 
joying the privilege of teaching in 
other countries for the school year 
1955-56 are listed below. Listed oppo- 
site the Pennsylvania teacher is the 
teacher with whom he. or she is ex- 
changing and the country from which 
he or she comes. Where no name is 
given, no teacher is being sent from 
the foreign country to exchange with 
the American teacher. 


Anne M. Arnold Greece 
State College 
(renewal) 
Carl M. Cochran Finland 
Pittsburgh 


Carmen Giordano William S. Spink 


Philadelphia United Kingdom 
Mary H. Hoffman Catherine O’Connell 
Edwardsville United Kingdom 
Elizabeth Johnston Greece 
California 

Joseph W. McCloskey Pauline M. Smith 
Philadelphia United Kingdom 

Sybil P. Odell Jean M. Freeman 
Edinboro United Kingdom 

June S. Perry Marie-Louise Vermeiren 
Elkins Park Belgium 

Charles Shontz Burma 
Apollo 

Marianne Taulane Iris Thompson 
Philadelphia United Kingdom 

Rose M. Uhl Helene Fenger 


New Castle Germany 
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» EVELYN H. PHIFER, seventh grade geogra- 
phy teacher in the Haverford Township Junior 
High School, who retired at the end of Sep- 
tember after 35 years of teaching. 
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Dear Miss North: 


Our new elementary school is going 
to have a professional library. Will 
you suggest some good new books we 
might put in it? 


Franklin School Library Committee 


Dear Friends: 


Here is a list of some of the books 
I have found most helpful and read- 
able. Some are newly published, others 
were published some years ago, but 
since “Any book is a new book until 
you have read it,” these may qualify 
for your library. 


In the general elementary field— 
“Helping Children Learn,” Brogan & Fox 
—World Book Co. 
“Improving Social Learning in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Hilliard—Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
In the language arts— 
“Children and the Language Arts,” Her- 
rick and Jacobs—Prentice-Hall 
“Teaching Every Child to Read,” Hester 
—Harper’s 
“Learning to Read,” Carter-McGinnis— 
McGraw-Hill 
To sharpen techniques for working with 
parents— 
“Teacher-Parent Interview,” Langdon & 
Stout—Prentice-Hall 
“Counselling with Parents,” Leonard, Van 
Deman, Miles—Macmillan 
“Effective Home-School Relations,” Hymes 
—Prentice-Hall 
To help children with special problems— 
“The Gifted Child in the Regular Class- 
room,” Scheifele—Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 
“How to Help the Shut-In Child,” Mce- 
Millin—Dutton 
“Emotional Problems of Children,” Joseph 
& Zern—Crown 
To stimulate creative work— 
“When Children Write,” Association for 
Childhood Education 
“Teaching Art in the Elementary School,” 
Erdt—Rinehart 
“Creative Rhythmic Movement for Chil- 
dren,” Andrews—Prentice-Hall 
A good book for teachers of Grades 4, 5, 
and 6— 
“Teaching in the Middle Grades,” Bur- 
rowes—Heath 
And for insight into the heart of Child- 
hood— 
“The White Gate,” Mary Ellen Chase— 
Norton 
“War’s Unconquered Children 
Goss—Beacon Press 


Speak,” 


Sincerely, 


Mog Hoek 


Retired Teachers Are Honored 
by Local Branches 


Following years of devoted service 
in the schools of the Commonwealth, 
a great number of educators retired 
in June. The Local Branches of the 
PSEA honored the service given by 
these men and women at their final 
meetings in the spring. 

In the list are given the names and 
years of service (if received) of some 
of these individuals. The school is the 
one in which the final years of service 
were given. 


Years 


George E. Burlington, biology, 
Abington Senior High School 


35 W. H. Clipman, Jr., superinten- 
dent, Charleroi 

Mrs. Ruth S. Cyr, Grade 3, 

Glenside-Weldon school, Ab- 


ington Township 


50 A. D. Dungan, assistant superin- 
tendent, Aliquippa schools 





At the annual Abington Township Teachers’ Association banquet, members of the staff 

who were retiring were honored. Pictured, left to right, are George E. Burlington, Alice 

F. Weaver, and Emily Taggart, retirees; O. H. English, superintendent; Lillian J. Reich- 

ard, retiree; Paul Wilson, president of ATTA; Mrs. Ruth S. Cyr and Mrs. Laura S. 
Ross, retirees. 





Tribute was paid to four retiring teachers of the Apollo Area Joint schools for their 

total of 136 years of service at a turkey dinner in the spring. A. L. Campbell, super- 

vising principal of the system, is shown presenting a gift to Nellie Hemphill, one of 

the retirees, while Mrs. Edith Gais, left, Mrs. Amy Stewart, and Mrs. Goldie Gallagher, 

retirees, and Clara E. Cockerille, assistant superintendent of Armstrong County schools, 
look on. 
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Years 


35 Joseph R. Fugett, principal of 
Gay Street school, West Ches- 
ter 

26 Mrs. Edith Gais, Apollo Area 
Joint schools ~ 

37 Mrs. Goldie Gallagher, Apollo 
Area Joint schools 

36 Horace G. Geisel, principal, John 
Harris High School, Harris- 
burg 

Mrs. Ruth Cunningham Harley, 
chairman, elementary educa- 
tion department, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg 

43 Nellie Hemphill, Apollo Area 
Joint schools 

47 Iona Holland, first grade teacher, 


Lebanon 

46 Sadie Honicker, Academy school, 
Shamokin 

47 Ralph Horne, Academy school, 
Shamokin 


46 Carrie J. Kerr, Tredyffrin-East- 
town schools, Berwyn 

36 Frances Kinner, English, Latin, 
Blue Ridge Joint schools, Wy- 
oming County 

51 James L. McCloskey, superin- 
tendent, Winton Borough 

46 Mrs. Jeannette L. Miller, first 


grade teacher, Jenner-Boswell- 


Jennerstown Joint — schools, 
Somerset County 
49 Anna J. Murphy, elementary 


supervising principal, John 
Carroll Joint schools, Cambria 
County 

35 Evelyn H. Phifer, seventh grade 
geography, Haverford Town- 
ship Junior High School 

39 Mrs. Margaret O’Roark, Forbes 
Joint schools, Stoystown, Som- 
erset County 

Lillian J. Reichard, Spanish, 

Abington Senior High School 

35 Mrs. Beatrice Riera, Tredyffrin- 
Easttown schools, Berwyn 

Mrs. Laura S. Ross, secretary to 

the superintendent, Abington 
Township 

50 A. Grace Sachs, 
teacher, Gettysburg 

39 Clay S. Sanders, Latin and Span- 
ish, Shamokin Area Joint 
Junior-Senior High School 

35 Roy W. Sauers, principal, Rey- 
noldsville-Winslow High 
School 


elementary 
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30 Mrs. Amy Stewart, Apollo Area 


Joint schools 
Emily Taggart, Grade 2, Over- 

look school, Abington Town- 
ship 

46 Laura Templin, Lincoln school, 
Shamokin 

19 Mrs. Matilda A. Wahl, Jenner 
Cross Roads school, Somerset 
County 


Alice F. Weaver, business edu- 
cation, Abington Senior High 
School 





» JOSEPH R. FUGETT has retired as principal 
of the Gay Street school, West Chester, after 
35 years of service. In a tribute to him in the 
News Letter of the West Chester Local Branch, 
Helena Robinson says, “He knew each student 
intimately and had a most accurate picture of 
the needs of the town and worked with many 
groups to try to improve conditions. He was a 
most sympathetic principal and understood 
well the qualifications and abilities of his 
teachers.” 

Mr. Fugett writes that his retirement did 


not last very long. This summer he took a 


position with the Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge. His task is to visit schools in the 
Great Lakes area to tell teachers and students 
of the purpose of the Foundation. 





» JAMES L. McCLOSKEY retired after having 
served over half a century in Pennsylvania 
schools—the longest years of service in the 
reports received for PSJ. For the past 32 years, 
Mr. McCloskey has been district superintendent 
for Winton Borough. Prior to that time, he 
had been principal of Jessup High School in 
the same school district. 
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was the retirement ceremonies held for Carrie J. Kerr and Mrs. Beatrice Riera. Mrs. 

Riera was presented with a check to purchase a Hi-Fidelity record player and Miss Kerr 

received a check to be used for a lounge chair. Left to right are Mrs. Eleanor A. 

Fosnocht, vice president of the local branch, Mrs. Beatrice Riera, Carrie J. Kerr, and 
Alger C. Whitcraft, president. 





* : ot Nh 
Principals in the April 19 banquet of the Shamokin branch of PSEA were: First row— 
Irene J. Fritz, president-elect of the Local Branch; Virginia Kinnaird, the speaker from 
the staff of the National Education Association; Ralph Horne and Laura Templin, 
retiring teachers, and Mary A. Duncan, Local Branch president. Second row—Dr. John 
Luckens, Chaplain of the board of education, who offered the invocation; Joseph L. 
Hackenberg, superintendent of schools; T. Chester Lark, vice president of the board 
of education, and Claude H. Readly, Jr., president, Northeastern Convention District. 


The success story of Horace G. Geisel, 
who retired as principal of John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, was told by those 
who know him best at a testimonial din- 
ner given in his honor by the members of 
his faculty. Helen J. Graeff, principal- 
elect, was toastmistress and is shown talk- 
ing with Doctor Geisel while Miles W. 
Albright, assistant principal-elect, and 
George E. Hamburg, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the board of school 
directors, listen. 
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Legislative Outlook 


Educationwise the week of October 
10 in the General Assembly was one 
of the most interesting in many a day 
and many a year. 

The Senate had before it on the sec- 
ond reading calendar on Monday, Oc- 
tober 10, S. B. 785, which would have 
appropriated $421,840,000 for reim- 
bursing school districts. This was a 
bill introduced into the Senate by Re- 
publicans so that payments would be 
authorized for the appropriations to 
school districts due in October and 
November. It did not include the other 
appropriations authorized for the De- 
partment of Public Instruction such as 
salaries of the Department, library, 
and museum, transportation, extension 
education, and a number of other 
functions. 

On second reading, Senator Seyler, 
York County, supported by Senator Jo 
Hays, Centre County, proposed an 
amendment to the bill as follows: 

“An additional sum of forty-nine 
million dollars ($49,000,000) or as 
much thereof as is necessary is appro- 
priated to the Department of Public 
Instruction to be used for reimbursing 
school districts upon salaries of school 
teachers if and when legislation is en- 
acted in the 1955 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly increasing the annual 
compensation of school teachers.” 

Senator Seyler had announced the 
previous Friday that such an amend- 
ment would be proposed. In present- 
ing the amendment and speaking to it, 
Senator Seyler stated that he and Sen- 
ator Hays were offering this amend- 
ment as individuals, that it had not 
been discussed with the Governor or 
the leaders of the Democratic caucus. 
He stated further that it was presented 
because of the imperative need to main- 
tain our schools at a high level of ef- 
fectiveness and for more adequate com- 
pensation for teachers. 

Following the announcement on Fri- 
day that Senator Seyler would present 
this amendment our Association gave 
full support to it. When it was pre- 
sented, however, it was obvious that 
the Senate was not ready to act upon 
it. Senator Mahany asked that the 
Senate recess in order that the Repub- 
licans might hold a caucus. 

When the Senate returned to ses- 
sion, Senator Mahany moved that the 
Senate adjourn until Tuesday. 

When S. B. 785 was reached on the 
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second reading calendar on Tuesday, 
Senator Dent moved that the bill be 
re-referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for further study.and con- 
sideration. 

Following consideration by the Ap- 
propriations Committee the bill was 
reported out as amended. The amend- 
ment was in the phrasing as indicated 
above except that the amount for 
teachers salaries was reduced from 
forty-nine million ($49,000,000) to 
thirty-one million ($31,000,000). 

The bill was amended by unanimous 
vote and on third reading and final 
passage on Wednesday was approved 
by a vote of 49-0. 

Following legislative procedure the 
bill then went to the House for action. 
It was reported from the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and passed 
first reading on Thursday, October 13, 
with the $31,000,000 included in its 
provisions. It was considered on sec- 
ond reading on Thursday when the 
Democratic majority amended the bill 
to include the other educational func- 
tions for which appropriations are 
made such as salaries for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the State 
Library, and Museum, salaries and 
travel for county and assistant county 
superintendents, transportation, voca- 
tional education, retirement, Teachers 
Colleges, etc. 

The Republicans in the House op- 
posed these amendments, stating that 
their inclusion would delay the passage 
of the bill and thus appropriations for 
reimbursement of school districts could 
not be made in October and November 
as stated in the law. 

The Democrats argued that H. B. 
1599 which included these amounts 
had been passed by the House on Sep- 
tember 14 and that the Senate should 
have taken action on that bill rather 
than to present a bill dealing only with 
reimbursement to school districts. 

The House then adjourned to meet 
on Monday, October 24. 

Some one has stated that it is un- 
likely that full scale sessions of the 
General Assembly will be held before 
November 14. Until such time as these 
differences are resolved the appropria- 
tions to the school districts in October 
and November cannot be paid. 

It should be noted that the amend- 
ment by Senators Seyler and Hays was 
introduced on their own initiative. We 
appreciate any effort to make provision 
for increases in teachers salaries and 


commend these two members of our 
profession, who are now serving in the 
Senate, for their bold action. 

We continue to hold, however, that 
the PSEA program for salaries and 
subsidies is H. B. 583 and 584, and 
we continue to press for the enactment 
of the provisions of these two bills 

In the October issue we reported that 
the PSEA retirement bills were now 
in a subcommittee of which Mr. Pe. 
trosky of Westmoreland County is 
chairman. No report has been made to 
date by Mr. Petrosky on these bills. 

Other significant action taken dur. 
ing the week of October 10 on educa- 
tional legislation was the following: 

The Senate passed H. B. 1555 by a 
vote of 49-0. This bill appropriates 
$10,000,000 for the payment of past 
due subsidies to first and second class 
districts. It has been signed by the 
Governor as Act No. 24A. 

The Senate also approved by a vote 
of 49-0 H. B. 1628, appropriating 
$6,711,000 for the payment of de- 
ficiencies to school districts as State 
aid on authority financed building 
projects. This is Act. No. 25A. 

It is anticipated that the school dis- 
tricts will receive payments shortly in 
the amounts owing them under these 


bills. 


Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution and By-Laws of 
School Nurses Round Table 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 

Section III. The President shall be elect- 
ed for a term of one (1) year. The Vice 
President shall be elected for a term of one 
(1) year and shall succeed the President in 
office. (Officers may succeed themselves.) 
The retiring President shall be called the 
Immediate Past President and shall be 
available to the President to acquaint and 
assist her should her services be required. 


ARTICLE V. Duties of Officers 

Section III. The Secretary and Treas- 
urer shall keep an accurate and classified 
list of the membership with their addresses. 
[She] The Secretary shall notify the [officers 
of their election and the] committees of 
their appointments. She shall order all of- 
ficial stationery. She shall a/so keep accurate 
and permanent records of all meetings. 

Section IV. The Treasurer shall collect 
all dues and pay all bills upon the order of 
the organization, by check, signed by the 


(See AMENDMENTS, page 94) 
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Come to the 1955 
PSEA Convention 


The Executive Council of PSEA has 
selected as the theme for the 1955 Con- 
vention—“Education—the Architect of 
Tomorrow.” The dates of the Conven- 
tion are Tuesday, December 27, 
Wednesday, December 28, and Thurs- 
day. December 29. The place is Har- 


risburg. 


Time Schedule 
Tuesday, December 27, 1955 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m. Departments 
5:00 p.m. Convention District Cau- 
cuses 
7:30 p.m. House of Delegates 


Wednesday, December 28, 1955 
9:00 a.m. Sections 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m. General Session 


Thursday, December 29, 1955 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m. Round Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m. General Session 


The House of Delegates 


At the two business sessions of the 
House of Delegates, members will hear 
and vote on reports of committees, 
nominate and elect candidates for the 
office of President and for members on 
the standing committees. Non-delegates 
attending the Convention may listen in 
on the discussions at these meetings of 
the House. 


The Programs 


At the general sessions, prominent 
speakers will bring inspiration and in- 
formation to all those in attendance. 
At the meetings of the Departments, 
Sections, and Round Tables, profes- 


sional problems on the level of in- 


struction in which you teach will be 
discussed. Names and topics of all 


speakers will be announced in the 


Convention issue. 


‘The Convention Issue 


Be sure and read the December issue 


‘of your JOURNAL in which the pro- 


grams, reports of committees, and lists 
of officers will be included. If you are 
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an official delegate from your Local 
Branch, get reactions from the mem- 
bers of your local unit to these reports. 
Then you will come to Harrisburg 
ready to reflect their opinions when 
action by the House of Delegates is 
taken on these reports. ° 


Social Activities 


A number of the Departments, Sec- 
tions, and Round Tables will hold 
breakfasts, luncheons, and _ dinners 
during the Convention days. Read the 
list of these which will appear in the 
December issue and plan to join with 
your friends in these eating functions. 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
27-29, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether traveling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


HARRISBURG HOTELS 


(Please add CE to all telephone numbers 
where no other exchange is designated) 


HOTEL RATES 
Penn Harris Hotel Single: $ 5.00-$11.00 
3rd & Walnut Sts. Double: $ 7.50-$13.00 
Phone: 8-7211 Twin:  $10.50-$14.00 
Harrisburger Hotel Single: $ 4.00-$ 6.50 
3rd & Locust Sts. Double: $ 7.25-$11.00 
Phone: 8-7191 Twin: $11.00 
William Penn Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 4.25 
327 Market St. Double: $ 4.75-$ 8.00 
Phone: 8-7141 Twin: $ 5.50-$ 8.00 
Warner Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 4.50 
2nd & Strawberry Double: $ 4.50-$ 7.50 
Phone: 8-7161 Twin: $ 7.50-$ 9.00 
New Plaza Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 5.50 
423 Market St. Double: $ 4.50-$ 7.00 
Phone: 8-7121 Twin: $ 6.00-$ 7.50 


HOTEL 


Governor Hotel 
4th & Market Sts. 
Phone: 4-4041 


Senate Hotel 
122 Market St. 
Phone: 8-7271 


Alva Hotel 

19 S. 4th St. 

Phone: 8-7553 
Packer House Hotel 
1700 State St. 

(US 22 East) 


SUBURBAN HOTELS 


Hotel Hershey 
Hershey (US 422) 
Phone: Hershey 591 


Community Inn 
Hershey 
Phone: Hershey 516 


Heckton Hall 

5601 N. River Drive 
(US 22 & 322 North) 
Phone: 8-8566 


Allenberry 
Boiling Springs 
Phone: Carlisle 819 


Ft. Hunter Hotel 
4701 N. Front St. 
(US 22 & 322 North) 
Phone: 4-9048 


Blue Mt. Hotel 
Fishing Creek, 
Valley Road 
Linglestown, R.D. 1 


Phone: 4-9040 or 8-1239 


TOURIST HOMES 


Keim’s Haven 
4617 Jonestown Road 
(US 22 East) 


The Benedot 
3109 North Front St. 
(US 22 & 322 North) 


The White House 
1911 State St. 
(US 22 East) 


Turnpike Manor 
3461 Market St. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
(US 11 West) 


MOTELS & CABINS 


Eckert’s Motel & 
Blue Star Restaurant 


R. D. 1, Grantville 


(US 22, 13 mi. East of Hbg.) 
Phone: Shellsville 9-2735 


Koch’s Cabins & 
Cottages 

with Kitchen Units 
R. D. 1, Harrisburg 


RATES 
Single: $ 3.00-$ 6.00 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Twin: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Single: $ 2.50-$ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.50-$ 6.00 
Twin: $ 5.50 
Single: $ 1.50-$ 1.75 
Double: $ 2.75-$ 3.50 
Twin: $ 3.50 
Single: $ 2.50-$ 3.00 
Double: $ 4.00-$ 6.00 
Twin: $ 5.00-$ 8.00 
Single: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 
Double: $15.00-$17.00 
Twin: $15.00-$17.00 
Single: $ 4.00-$ 6.00 
w/o bath $ 3.00-$ 3.50 
Double: $ 6.50-$10:00 
w/o bath $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
Single: $ 1.50-$ 3.50 
Double: $ 3.00-$ 6.00 
Twin: $ 5.50-$ 6.00 
Single: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Double: $ 7.00-$ 9.00 
Twin: $ 7.00-$12.00 
Single: $ 2.00-$ 5.00 
Double: $ 4.00 
Single: $ 5.50 
Double: $ 6.00 
Twin: $ 9.00 
Single: $ 2.00 
Double: $ 3.00 
Twin: $ 3.00 
Single: $ 3.00 
Double: $ 4.00 
Twin: §$ 5.00 
Single: $ 2.50-$ 3.00 
Double: $ 4.00-$ 5.00 
Twin: $ 4.00 
Single: $ 3.00 
Twin: §$ 3.50-$ 4.00 
Single: $ 3.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Single: $ 3.00 
Double: $ 4.00 


(US 422 & 322, 6 mi. East of Hbg.) 


Phone: CEdar 4-7255 


Baird’s Motel 
R.D. 1, 
New Cumberland 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


(US 111, 4 mi. south of Hbg.) 


Phone: 3-9870 


$ 5.00 
$ 6.00 
$ 8.00 
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Beshore’s Motel $ 6.00 


R. D. 1, Etters 


Single: 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 


(US 111,3mi.south Twin: $ 6.00 
of Pa. Turnpike) 

Phone: Lewisberry 2374 

Blue Bird Motel Single: $ 4.00 
Box 26, Grantville Double: $ 5.00 
(US 22, 16 mi. east of Hbg.) 

Phone: Shellsville 33R3 

Siesta Motel Single: $ 4.00 
R. D. 1, Grantville Double: $ 6.00 
(US 22, 15 mi. east of Hbg.) 

Phone: Shellsville 9-2701 

Capitol Motels Single: $ 6.00 


4618 Jonestown Road Double: $ 7.50 
(US 22, 2 mi. east) Twin: $ 9.00 


Cloverleaf Motel Single: $ 6.00 
Route 230 By-Pass Double: $ 8.00 
(One-half mi. from Rt. 422 & 2 

mi. from east entrance to Pa. Turnpike) 


Phone: 4-9122 


Colonial Motel Single: $ 5.00 
4512 Jonestown Road Double: $ 7.00 
(US 22, 4 mi. east) 


Deibert’s Motel Single: $ 4.50 
R. D. Etters Double: $ 5.00 
(on Rt. 111 6 mi. south 

of New Cumberland) 


Fawber’s Cabins & 
Garage 

4580 Jonestown Road 
(US 22, 2 mi. east) 


Hillcrest Motel 
(US 111, across from Hbg. 
State Airport) 


Single: $ 4.00-$ 5.00 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 


$5.00 per night 


Holiday Motel Single: $ 6.50 
R. D. 3, Double: $ 8.00 
Mechanicsburg Twin: $ 9.00 
(US 15, at Gettysburg 

Interchange of Turnpike) 

Phone: Mechanicsburg 6251 
Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court Single: $ 5.00 


R. D. 3, Harrisburg Double: $ 6.00 


(US 22, 5 mi. east) 


Keystone Motel Single: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
R.D; 1, Double: $ 8.00 

New Cumberland Twin: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 
(US 111& 

Pa. Turnpike) 

Phone: 4-7289 

L. & M. Motel Single: $ 4.00-$ 5.00 


R. D. 3, Harrisburg Double: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 


(US 22,7 mi. east) 
Larkdale Motor Court Old Unit $ 5.00-$ 6.00 


BD: 3, New Unit $ 8.00-$10.00 
Rt. 88, Hbg. 

(US 22, east) 

Miller’s Cottages Single: $ 3.00-$ 4.00 
P. O. Box 61, Double: $ 4.00-$ 5.00 
Grantville Twin: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
(US 22, 15 mi. 

east of Hbg.) 

Phone: Shellsville 9-2927 

Morrison’s Motel Single: $ 4.00 


863 E. Chocolate Ave., Double: $ 5.50 


Hershey Twin: $ 6.00 

(US 422, 1 mi. east of 

Hershey Post Office) 

Phone: Hershey 8902 

Motel Harrisburg $ 6.50-$16.00 


P. O. Box 239, Highspire 
(at east Interchange of Pa. Turnpike) 
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Pass-Inn Motel Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
38th & Market Sts. Double: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Camp Hill, Pa. 

(US 11, 3 mi. west of Hbg.) 

Reams DeLuxe Motel Single: $ 4.00 
149-155 Enola Road, Double: $ 5.00 

Enola Twin: $ 6.00 


(US 11 & 15, 4 mi. 
Northwest of Hbg.) 


Family Rates $6, $8, & $10 


Regal Motel Single: $ 6.00 
R.D.1, Middletown Double: $ 7.00 
(US 230 By-Pass from Twin: $ 8.00 


Pa. Turnpike just north of the 
E. Hbg. Interchange) 
Riverview Motel Single & Double: $ 4.00 


3925 N. Front St. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Shefford Tourist Court $ 4.00-$ 6.00 
4431 N. Front St. 

(US 22 & 322 North) 

Phone: 3-3185 

Stone Lodge Motel $ 8.00-$15.00 
R. D. 4, (Roll-away bed $1.00 extra) 
Mechanicsburg 

(US 11, 6 mi. west) 

Stonecrest Motel Single: $ 4.00-$ 8.00 
P. O. Box 945, Hbg. Double: $ 5.00-$ 8.00 
(west exit of T’npike) Twin:  $ 8.00-$ 9.00 
Phone: 3-7285 

Stonehenge Motel Single: $ 4.00 

R. D. 2, Duncannon Double: $ 5.00 

(US 11 & 15, 10 mi. Twin:  $ 6.00 


northwest of Hbg.) Family Rates $6, $8, $10 
Phone: Marysville 366 


Willow Court Motel Single: $ 4.00 
4813 Jonestown Road Double: $ 5.00 
Wingert’s Motel Single: $ 4.00 


3904 Paxton St., Hbg. 
Phone: 2-1248 


Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 


Wishing Well Motel Single: $ 4.00 

R. D. 3, Harrisburg Double: $ 5.00 

(US 22, 11 mi. east Twin: $ 6.00 

6 mi. from Hershey Park) 

Woodland Single: $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
Superior Court Double: $ 5.50-$ 6.00 
R. D. 3, Harrisburg Twin: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 
(US 22, 8 mi. east) 

Lingle’s Motel Single: $ 4.00 

R. D. 1, Grantville Double: $ 5.00 

(US 22, 18 mi. east Twin: $ 6.00 


of Hbg. & 3 mi. west of 
Indiantown Gap) 
Phone: Shellsville 9-2316 


TB School Press Project 


No crystal balls will be used, but the 
health of a number of counties in 
Pennsylvania will be under study as 
staff members of school papers in the 
area go to work on the 19th annual 
school press project, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and Health 
Society and its affiliated organizations. 

Subjects assigned by the nationwide 
sponsors, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, are “Tuberculosis— 
The Unnecessary Disease,” and “Tu- 
berculosis Control and Your Future.” 
School publications taking part in the 
project will publish news and feature 


stories, editorials, and art work on 
either or both of the subjects. 

The student reporters and editors 
will get a look at the problems of tu- 
berculosis control and find out whai is 
being done and what can be done about 
them. Certificates are awarded the win- 
ning papers. 

The school press project is one of 
the educational programs supported by 
Christmas Seal funds. The 49th annual 
Christmas Seal Sale opens November 
16. 


American Vocational Association 
at Atlantic City in December 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association will be held 
in Atlantic City, December 5-9, 1955. 

The program will include interest- 
ing general sessions supplemented by 
stimulating programs for all sections 
of the Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, namely, Agri- 
culture, Homemaking, Trade and In- 
dustrial, Industrial Arts, and Business 
Education. There will be a worth-while 
program for each person attending. 
Make your plans now to attend. 

The Madison Hotel will be head- 
quarters for all Pennsylvanians attend- 
ing the convention. The Pennsylvania 
affiliate of the American Vocational 
Association will hold the PENNsyYL- 
VANIA DINNER at the Madison Hotel on 
Wednesday, December 7, at 6:00 p.m. 
Tickets will be $3.50. Please make 
reservations for dinner and rooms 
through John R. Hollinger, Owner and 
Manager of the Madison Hotel, Illinois 
Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


AMENDMENTS, from page 92 


President and countersigned by the [Secre- 
tary and] Treasurer. 

Section VIII. In the event any office be- 
comes vacant, it shall be the duty of the 
[Executive Council] President to appoint 
someone to fill such a vacancy until the next 
annual meeting of the association. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Section II. The program committee shall 
consist of five (5) members [, one of whom 
shall be the Secretary]. This committee shall 
arrange the program for the year. This com- 
mittee will see that all important notices rel- 
ative to meetings shall be in the hands of 
the Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association for [the] publi- 
cation in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
[Important items are to be sent to the Penn- 
sylvania School Nurse for publication. ] 


Section III. The Nominating Committee 
shall consist of [nine (9)] not more than 


(See AMENDMENTS, page 98) 


Committees 
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Executive Council 


The Executive Council met Friday 

evening, September 16, at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. Ne!son 
Addleman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Anne G. Eifler, Besse 
Ekis, David C. Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, 
E. Frances Hervey, George W. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, James D. 
Lawson, Edna L. Mest, Floyd B. Peters, 
J. Marie Prather, Claude H. Readly, 
Jr.. Dan V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: John S. 
Cartwright, Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, Don 
G. McGarey, Ralph C. Swan. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Directors; 
Kermit M. Stover, chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, and A. C. Moser of 
Headquarters Staff met with the Coun- 
cil. 

Minutes—On motion of Miss Mest, 
seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, the minutes 
of the August 17 meeting were approved 
after the following insertion was made: 

On motion of Miss Eifler, seconded 

by Mr. Readly, the Presidents of Con- 
vention Districts were urged to accept 
the responsibility to revitalize the “In- 
form the Public” meetings in their 
respective Districts during September 
and October. 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Skala 
requested the Convention District 
Presidents to send him a communica- 
tion stating the time and place of their 
conventions and the time allotted to 
him on their programs. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Readly, 


seconded by Doctor Hoffman, the re- 
port was approved. 


LecaL SERVICE—Attention was called 
to Mr. Adler’s report of legal activities 
from August 6 to September 6. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Stover reported on 
legislative activities and the status of 
the PSEA legislative program. 
REPORTS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEES 
Functions of Committees—Mr. Law- 
son, chairman, made a progress report. 
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Recommendation from TEPS Commis- 
ston—Mr. Guhl, chairman, made a 
progress report, and suggested that 
each member of Council be mailed a 
copy of the revised report so that ac- 
tion can be taken at the next meeting. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Miss Mest, the Executive 
Secretary was requested to send a 
letter of commendation to the TEPS 
Commissicn for the fine conference. 
Salary Schedule for Headquarters Staff 
—Doctor Hoffman, chairman, made a 
progress report and recommended that 
the work of the committee be con- 
tinued. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Departments reported on activities 
in their respective areas of service. 
Penn Hall Workshop—On motion of 
Mrs. Boyd, seconded by Miss Han- 
ninen, the Executive Secretary was re- 
quested to write a letter of commenda- 
tion to the Local Branch Committee for 
the outstanding program. 

Next MEETING—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held Saturday, Oc- 
tober 22, at PSEA Headquarters in 
Harrisburg. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 12:30 a.m., EDT, 
the Council adjourned. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, Earl 
F. Sykes, chairman, held its fourth 
meeting September 15 at State College 
prior to its annual conference. The 
Commission revised its statement of 
policy and program of action to sub- 
mit to a subcommittee of the Executive 
Council. It approved an article on the 
new look in teacher education for pub- 
lication in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JournAL. Reports of subcommittees 
were submitted——EucENE P. BeErrTIN, 
Secretary 





Public Relations 


At its sixth meeting, September 30 } 


and October 1, the Committee on Pub. 
lic Relations, A. G. Breidenstine, chair- 
man, received reports on the reception 
cf the filmogram, “Johnny Keystone’s 
School Report,”- approved a release to 
be sent to the public relations chair. 
men in Local Branches, and discussed 
a continuous program for the Commit- 
tee. 

—Dorortuy E. Harpster, Secretary 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During December 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 

2. Announce winter and spring 
schedule of meetings 

3. Plan Christmas party 

4. Conclude membership cam- 
paign 

5. Send Certificate of Election 
giving names of delegates 
and alternates for State Con- 
vention to PSEA 

6. Stimulate the interest of 
delegates and membership in 
annual PSEA Convention by 
analysis of program and ac- 
tivities as found in Decem- 
ber issue of PSJ 

7. Evaluate progress of your Lo- 
cal Branch program and re- 
port to your membership in 
January 











Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution of Department oi 
Vocational and Practical Arts 


Education 
(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Preamble 


This constitution acknowledges the lead- 
ership and assistance of the [American Vo- 
cational Association in national, state, and 
local areas] national associations in the field 
of vocational and practical arts education. 
[This] The continued leadership [and as- 
sistance] of [the American Vocational As 
sociation] these national associations can be 
maintained only through individual member- 
ship in and support of [its] their respective 
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programs by the members of this depart- 


ment. 


ARTICLE X. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 


either the summer or winter meeting. Such | 
proposed amendments must be published in | 


the PSEA Journal [not less than thirty days] 
prior to either meeting. 


“Yours... for the asking’ 


Here is a market place of materials of- 
fered especially for you by advertisers in 
this issue. From month-to-month 
fnd a variety of offerings—free teaching 


aids; catalogs of supplies and equipment; | 
information about new products or services; | 


occasionally free samples. Write directly to 
the advertisers or use the convenient coupon 
below. 


49. HicHways to History. A wall mural 
8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
photographs of ten historic places in 
America. Lesson topics take your class 
on tours to America’s best-loved shrines; 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


50. THe Raitroap Story. A 32-page, illus- | 


trated booklet, with graphs, on science 


and research in the railroad industry. | 


Single copy. Classroom quantity on sub- 


9 | 


you will | 


sequent request. (Association of Ameri- | 


can Railroads) 


51. ScHoo, Furniture Catatoc. A 24-page 


illustrated catalog of seating and desk | 


equipment for various school uses. 
(American Seating Company) 

53. FotpeR on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European tours 1956. (Arnold Tours) 


3. CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 


page book of ideas on how to make use- 


ful gifts, party games, invitations, and | 


many other articles. (Binney & Smith | 


Company ) 

4. New Ais to HeLtp TEAcH MENSTRUAL 
HyciENE. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration ) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls 

3. It’s so much easier when you know. 
A booklet for tully matured girls 

4. Educational portfolio on Menstrual 

Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 

How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 

booklet for mothers 

6. A free preview of the new film, 
“Confidence Because” 


uw 


New No. 56 Teachers Buyinc GuImDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated. (Beckley-Cardy Company) 


12. Free SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


EUROPE or CALIFORNIA 


Make your reservations NOW, particularly for 


Europe. Suggested independent itineraries sub- 


mitted without obligation, or group tour folders | 


sent on request. 
Ozigins of New England Tour 


“A Course on Wheels.” American History from 
1620 to 1820. 3 hours credit at Boston Univ. 


For travel ANYWHERE write 
b : 
ARNOLD TOURS 7eosen Mass 





PTA’S— SCHOOL GROUPS 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 








Serving national organizations for over 30 years 








SUMMER STUDY in 


. 1 dd. + 


£, 
adv 





Earn pr 
through participation in one of 


: & our summer travel projects in 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languag Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, -these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


oun conmrPonmatecnd 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ALL CRAFTS 


FRFE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AN: DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Jnteresting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 

TANDY INDUSTRIES, Hon: Office: 


| Box 791-RO Fort Worth, Texas 



































Thousands of 
School Items! 


Every one selected to serve 
you best too, by Pennsylvania’s 
largest most experienced 
school supply house. 

Be sure that you have the lat- 
est K. B. Catalog, No. 60—it is 
free. 


KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 
Branch: Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 











BrocHURE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journal- 


ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” 
credit requirements. Cost $495 and up. 
(Study Abroad) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A.—307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





49 50 51 53 


Subject . 
School Name 

School Address 
City 


Enrolment: 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. | indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 
school year of 
1955-56 only 


3 } 9 
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Interesting - Timely - Factual 


Even the most apathetic, indifferent reader in your class awakes 
to keen interest in these timely tales of travel and adventure. 
You will find them most helpful with all your pupils. See your 
superintendent’s examination copies so that you can recommend 
class purchase with assurance. Becky Carr 


Peter and the Rocket Ship 
By HAZEL CORSON 
Away we go in a new space-ship story. Peter 
is an accidental passenger when the rocket 
ship leaves the earth. His adventures and 
surprises are exciting and funny. While sim- 
ple, easy and interesting to read, it is scien- 
tifically accurate. 
96 pages profusely illustrated in color— 
NS 8 ee icee hee os oS $1.60 


Neighbors Around The World Today 


By COMFORT anv BAILEY 





In a world grown small, the knowledge of neigh- 
boring peoples is important. These new books bring, 
in story form, the post-war life of other people to 
a child’s viewpoint. Written for 5th and 6th grades, 
and illustrated in color. 


AN OE PID 6 iin 6 ,65:50 6205 435. CO OS $1.68 
ME TE dca ened dine os 6b dw ae od 1.68 
ee reer ere 1.68 
Seete'S TOC OF DECKICG ons spoccncvescs 1.68 
Temple Town to Tokyo .............. 1.68 
30 Bandon, To London ..2c.secssecces 1.68 
Our Neighbors of the Pacific .......... 1.96 


Ask our representative to show you these books, or write for full 
Ask for our Good Books Catalog 559. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY @ 








descriptions. 


PUBLISHERS 


1900 N. Narragansett ® Chicago 39, Ill. 


t/ 

















SORRY! 


WE WERE SO BUSY THIS MONTH INSTALLING NEW 
GROUP INSURANCE PROGRAMS THAT WE DID NOT 
HAVE TIME TO PREPARE AN AD TELLING YOU OF 
THE ADVANTAGES OF WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


GROUP PLANS OF INCOME PROTECTION. 


WRITE US FOR FULL DETAILS. OR BETTER YET, LET 
US KNOW WHEN YOUR NEXT EXECUTIVE OR WEL- 
FARE COMMITTEE MEETING IS SCHEDULED AND WE 
WILL BE GLAD TO HAVE ONE OF OUR INSURANCE 
COUNSELORS EXPLAIN THE MANY ADVANTAGES OF 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP INSURANCE PRO- 


GRAMS. 


(This service is available to teacher associations and boards of 
without obligation) 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Evanston, IIlinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


COMPANY 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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AMENDMENTS, from page 94 


| four (4) members. [, one from each Conven- 
| tion District of the Pennsylvania State Fdu- 


cation Association. It shall] This can be a 


| local committee who will prepare a ballot 


consisting of [at least one name] one or 
more candidates for [each] the office te be 
filled. A copy of the ballot to be sent to the 
Convention District Presidents by Novem- 
ber 15th, for their approval and suggestions 
before presenting it to the members of the 
organization [prior to] at the annual meet. 
ing, at which time [the] an official ballot 
shall be presented for vote. (A name on a 
ballot indicates a willingness to serve.) 

Section VI shall become Section V and 
Section V shall become Section VI. 


Section VII. The President shall be ex. 


| officio member of all committees except the : 


Nominating Committee. 


ARTICLE VII. Amendments 


Section I. The Constitution and By-Laws 
may be amended, adopted or repealed at 
any regular meeting by two-thirds vote of 
the members present. [, on publication of 
change] Any changes must be published in 
two (2) issues of the Pennsylvania School 


| Journal before the voting has taken place. 


By-Laws 
ARTICLE II. Dues 


Section J. The annual dues for member- 
ship in the School Nurses Round Table of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion shall be one dollar ($1.00) of which 
seventy-five cents ($0.75) will be used on the 
state level and twenty-five ($0.25) will re- 
main in the local Convention District. 

Section III. [Any member who has not 
paid dues for three (3) years shall be 
dropped from the roll. Section IV.] Members 
who have been dropped for non-payment of 
dues may be re-instated by payment of cur- 
rent yearly dues to the organization. 


ARTICLE VI. Order of Business 


Section I. The order of business at any 
regular meeting shall be: 


Call to order 


Report of Secretary—Reading of the 
Minutes 


Report of Treasurer 

Report of Officers 

Report of Standing Committees 
Report of Special Committees 
Unfinished Business 
Communications 

New Business [ (at annual meeting) ] 
Election of Officers 


Appointment of Standing Committees 
by new President 


ARTICLE VII. Quorum 


Section I. Three (3) Officers and at least 
one (1) [Delegate from two-thirds] Director 
or Alternate from the Majority of the Con- 
vention Districts shall constitute a quorum 
for an annual meeting. 
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CULTURAL PATTERNS AND TECHNICAL 
CuanceE. Margaret Mead. 352 pp. Mentor 
Edition of a UNESCO Book. UNESCO 
Publications Center, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. $0.50 


This volume takes the reader on an excit- 
ing tour of the ancient cultures of Greece, 
Burma, the Tiv of Nigeria, the Palau 
Islands, and the Spanish Americans of New 
Mexico—as they are today. It describes their 
time-honored ways in matters of marriage 
and religion, the position of women, the 
roles of money and goods, and the manners 
of work and play. It also shows how modern 
technological advances and scientific meth- 
ods, if carefully related to the group’s cul- 
tural values, can advance the well-being of 
the people of these old societies. 


ScHooL PsycuoLocists at Mup-Century. 
Edited by Norma E. Cutts. 240 pp. Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$2.75 
The Thayer Work Conference on the func- 

tions, qualifications, and training of school 
psychologists covered a wide range of topics. 
In this report, background material is given 
on the development of psychological services 
in the schools. Other chapters present the 
functions of school psychological workers, 
and the final ones deal with recruitment and 
training. 


Joun Dewey. Irwin Edman. 322 pp. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50 


The purpose of the books in this Makers 
of the American Tradition Series is to pre- 
sent fully but selectively those elements in 
the thought of a great American which rep- 
resent his original contribution to our tradi- 
tion and way of life. From the selections by 
Dewey and with the help of Mr. Edman’s 
incisive commentary, the major themes of 
Dewey’s philosophy emerge. We follow with 
clarity and economy Dewey’s concept of 
education as growth and experience, his 
emphasis on the need for a free and flexible 
society if that education is to flourish and 
in turn further promote such freedom, The 
true test of democracy, for Dewey, lay in 
the flowering of individuality from the edu- 
cational process best suited to its develop- 
ment. 


Tue New Basic Science. J. D. Barnard and 
Lon Edwards. 640 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$3.96 
In this new text, the scope of science is 

wide—from the earth beneath you to the 
heavens above, from the energy of the sun 
to atomic energy, from weather and climate 
to caring for living things (including your- 
self), from the use of machines to do a vari- 
ety of things to the transportation and com- 
munication which are such a vital part of our 
world today. Every chapter is divided into 
problems, and the text helps the pupil to 
work out the answers to those problems. 
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Famity Livinc. Revised Edition. Evelyn M. 
Duvall. 438 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $3.32 
One of the books developed for home eco- 

nomics classes by the Macmillan Company, 


“Family Living” deals with the psychologi- 
cal and philosophical aspects of family life. 
Beginning with the personal and _ social 
values to be achieved by growing into ma- 
turity with understanding of self and others, 
it goes on to consider courtship, engagement, 
marriage, and parenthood, and the social 
significance of families in each of the cycles 
of their development. 


Make It Yourse tr. F. C. Moore, C. H. Ham- 
burger, and Anna-Laura Kingzett. 96 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.20 


This is a craft book for beginners. It is 





TO MAKE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun to do 





Actual size of cooky 3" x4" big 





Jolly 
Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simple to make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonder- 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below. 


e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy 


Cooky Cutter is of mod- 


along with some delightful tips that 
are easy but lend a professional 
touch to the decorating. 





ern, sturdy plastic that 
molds, shapes, cuts all- 
in-one. Quick, easy. 


This molding and the 
shaping give the Santy 
a 3-dimensional, life- 
like look. So realistic, 
Santy seems to be say- 
ing “Merry Christmas.” 





IF INTERESTED 


To get JOLLY SANTY 
COOKY CUTTER de- 
scribed, send your name, 
address and 30¢ 
your order to the FOUR 
MCB’S BOX 4246-W, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. There 
is no charge for postage. 


Jolly Santy cutter is red 
which doubles its at- 
tractiveness for you to 
give for Christmas. 


These Santy cookies 
themselves suggest a 
most desirable and wel- 
come gift to be made 
and given one to each 


with 








Included with each cut- 


member of a family. 


ter is a new, easy recipe which Also use as holiday place cards and 


makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, 


ornaments for your tree. 


Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 


The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 
Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 
a little lift and the chewing helps ease tension. 











primarily for boys and girls between the 
ages of six and twelve. There are hundreds 
of ideas to carry out. The articles to make 
are the choices of children, teachers, play- 
ground leaders, and parents. These same 
projects have been used with bed patients 
and for occupational therapy and rehabilita- 
tion programs. 


Let’s Have A Better Wortp. Daniel W. 
La Rue, East Stroudsburg. 240 pp. Expo- 
sition Press. $4 


Doctor La Rue is retired from teaching 
psychology and education at the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. In this 
book, he explains the present deplorable 
state of mankind and the physical world 
which is man’s habitat; he presents direct 
and explicit plans for ameliorating the ills 
of our civilization. Outstanding among his 
recommendations is a workable plan for a 
Federal Union of the World based on the 
federal union of the United States with an 
extension of our own constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom to the rest of mankind. He 
also suggests that we establish a eugenics 
council to consider ways of reducing the 
swollen population of Asia. 


Guiwe To Mopern Enc.iisH. R. K. Corbin 
and P. G. Perrin. 538 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $3.20 


A new composition text which contains 
surprises for upper-year high school students. 
For what many of them have come to think 
of as “classroom English” is only one of the 


kinds of English they will be dealing with 
in this book. ‘They will find themselves ex- 
amining all the styles of speaking and writ- 
ing in their morning-to-night language out- 
put, studying informal as well as formal 
English, learning how—and when—to use 
each effectively. From seventeen teaching 
chapters, the teacher may take up topics in 
any order he wishes. Each chapter or small 
block of chapters is a unit in itself. A 200- 
page reference index forms the second half 
of the book and offers students look-it-up- 
themselves help on questions about gram- 
mar, usage, punctuation, and general lan- 
guage facts. Two chapters on word study 
are followed by a chapter on using the dic- 
tionary. The last chapter reviews punctuation 
rules in the light of the role punctuation 
plays in conveying meaning. 


CONSERVATION H.NnpBook. Richard L. Wea- 
ver, Project Leader. 500 pp. Illus. National 
Association of Biology Teachers, P. O. Box 
2073, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

This handbook has resulted from a three- 
year conservation project of the National 
Association of Biology Teachers with the 
help of a grant-in-aid from the American 
Nature Association. It is designed to help 
teachers get started on the important job of 
teaching conservation in both elementary and 
secondary schools, It is not a text but a 
handbook or guide to good conservation 
teaching. It contains many examples and il- 
lustrates the great variety of useful and suc- 
cessful methods and techniques available to 
the teacher of conservation and resource-use. 





NOW! Free to teachers... 
feta -S'salelolaleoM-mal-s am ielinvetellels 
voi t-t-}-jgeleo)]aamme|t-jolt-) Ame 





A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display will be ready for mailing to you 
and your class after Nov. 1. Write for your copy today. 





















Betnc Nice Is Lots or Fun. Jane K. ‘an. Harcour 
sing. 64 pp. Illus. Hart Publishing Co, Ave. 


$2.50 ENcL 
This book is a collection of rhymes which Wa 
point the way by indirection to good man. Gre 
ners. There is the rhyme about Polly Polite. Gra 
ness who learns how to behave when yisit- Acc 
ing; the story of Friendly Freddie, the lad 7-1] 


who makes the new boy in the neighborhood 
very happy by asking him to play; Sociable Hart Pi 





Sue just loves to share her goodies with New 
other children; Grabby Gert and Selfish Sam Ff My H 
teach children that selfish manners result ERA 
in unhappiness. THe’ 
by 

Books Received Macmil 
Aladdin Books, 55 Fifth Ave., New York: 3, N.Y. 
N.Y 6c FaMn 
PRUDENCE CRANDALL. Woman of Courage, } Edi 
Elizabeth Yates. $3 Pec 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- aye 
cago 16, Ill.: Mo 
Our Way. R. W. Burkhardt and Ann G, SKI 
McGuinness mil! 
PETER AND THE Rocket Suir. Hazel W, § C. 
Corson ' Be 
Step Livety. Health Action Series. Char- ff Pol 
lotte E. Wilcox and Edith S. McCall, TEAC] 
Dr. William Bolton, Medical Consultant Eal 
CH. 

College Publishing Co., Daytona Beach, Flor- Eat 
ida: vise 
THE Lire or JouHn Grpson—Soldier, Pa- rap 
triot, Statesman. C. W. Hanko. $2 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY State T 
72) Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box Study / 

-.. related “Lesson Topics.” This 815, Chicago 90, III. for your ‘‘Highways to History’’ 7 , 

* ‘ : display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional andy 

8-page study of historic places takes Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: i 2 
your class on tours of America’s best- (not more than 15 sets toa classroom, please). i Teacher 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual suran 

4 information on group tours by motor bus. Name... 

+ ; : Temple 
HIGHWAYS T0 HISTORY ncteeedaame: nems meng ome oe ene ae : Upstate 
ca City & State So stiiss Vine A 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison | 


Ave., New York 17, N.Y.: 

EncLtisH WorxksHop. New Series. J. E. 
Warriner, J. C. Blumenthal, and Fay 
Greiffenberg. Review Course, $1.12. 


Grades 7-11, $1 each. Mastery Tests to | 
\ccompany Review Course and Grades | 


7-11 


Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 670 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y.: 
My Hossy Is CoLtectine Rocks anp MIN- 
eRALS. D. E. Jensen, $2.95 
Tue YOuNG ScienTist’s READER. Compiled 
by G. M. Straight. $2 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
IN. Ves 
Famity MEALS AND HospItAatity. Revised 
Edition. Dora S. Lewis, Gladys Citek 
Peckham, and Helen Stone Hovey. $3.88 
TEACHER’Ss MANUALS to Accompany THE 
ART OF COMMUNICATING, ESSENTIALS OF 
MoperRN ENG LIsH, LANGUAGE ARTS AND 
SKILLs, Our EncLisH LAncuace. Mac- 
millan English Series. R. C. Doll, Marion 
C. Sheridan, Dorothy Williams, Lieber 
B. Anker, with the collaboration of T. C. 
Pollock 
TEACHER’S MANUALS for AT Home on Our 
EarTH, Living ON Our EARTH, OvrR 
CHANGING EartH, Our EArTH, Our 
EARTH AND Man, Usine Our Eartu. Re- 
vised. Whipple and James Basal Geog- 
raphies 


Index to Advertisers 
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| WHIPPLE AND JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES ... 


OUR 


Matilda Bailey « Marcillene Barnes « Edna M. Horrocks e Lalla Walker 





We'll help you have fun with 


LANGUAGE | 


A new series for grades 3 through 8 





To be published January, 1956 


American Book Company 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 





_2CU7Z7” EE OE Om OU OU eee ee 


A Complete Program that Fits Your Curriculum! 





Geography readiness maintained throughout the series. Exception- 
ally fine program of map study. Well-planned, modern study helps 
and complete manuals that outline the year’s work. 


OUR CHANGING EARTH, Grade 3 


Geography readiness—delightful pictures and stories. 


LIVING ON OUR EARTH, Grade 4 


The range of human cultures from primitive to complex. 


AT HOME ON OUR EARTH: 
The United States and the British Commonwealth, Grade 5 
Historical backgrounds keynote the text. 


NEIGHBORS ON OUR EARTH: 
Latin America and the Mediterranean, Grade 6 
Neighbors in culture and the prospect of rapid change. 


OUR EARTH AND MAN: 
Eurasia and the Modern World, Grade 7 


Great world island—its peoples and problems. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


INEXPENSIVE, CHARMING, ALWAYS APPRECIATED 





Highest Quality 
Materials Used in Our 
Kits 


NAME 
PENCILS 















Case: 
printe 


5 Pencils 


Sturdy, long lasting leatherette 


1. FEATURE 
OFFER 
with Leatherette 


Personalized and Im- 
d as shown in picture. 














| foil Christmas box, 
ferent color, imprin 


“Season's 


from Your Teacher” 


Only IIc 


PER SET 





each pencil a dif- 
ted in gilt with 


case with button snap. They 2. STANDARD 
come in assorted bright colors. OFFER 
Only 29c - 3 3 Pencil Set encased in 
% .8 an attractive, tinfoil 
PER SET ¥ s Christmas box; each pencil 
< £ a different color, im- 
. printed in gilt with the 
3 recipient’s full name, as 
shown in picture. 
3. ECONOMY OFFER 
: Only 16c 
3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive tin- 
PER SET 





Of) WiswES FOR A 


3 


Greetings 




















Xmas_ leatherette 





4. SPECIAL OFFER 


12 personalized pencils in Assorted 
Colors encased in an attractive 


printed and personalized as shown. 


case also im- 








Please print or type names in order to insure prompt delivery. Do not 
wait until later to order. Order now and be sure!!! 


Payment — Your Choice — I. 


NATIONAL 


P. O. BOX 1214, DEPT. 12 


Remit with Order — 2. Cc. 0.D. 


Send Your Order to 


EMBOSSING COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 








ONLY 
46c 


PER SET 
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| Notes and News 


ELIzABETH SHAULL of West Fair. 
view, a teacher in the Herman Avenue 
school in Lemoyne, received a scholar. 
ship of $150 for graduate study in spe. 
cial education from the Pennsylvania 
Association for Retarded Children, 


Miss Shaull is doing graduate work at 
e 


Pennsylvania State University. 


GLENN M. HENeERY, veteran Jeffer. 
son County educator and former prin- 
cipal of the Sykesville-Henderson Joint 


| High School, is the new principal of 
the Punxsutawney Area Joint High | 


School. 


PENNSYLVANIANS who are serving on 
AASA committees for 1955-56 are 


| John S. Cartwright, Allentown—Audit 


Committee; Alfred W. Beattie, Pitts. 
burgh, and H. Austin Snyder, Sayre, 
Advisory Council, and W. W. Eshel- 


man, Fort Washington—Resolutions, 


Mitton O. Pearce, until recently 
the superintendent of District 8, has 
been appointed associate superinten- 
dent in Philadelphia to replace D. Wil- 
lard Zahn, who resigned to become 
dean of the School of Education at 
Temple University. 


RussELL M. Leonarp has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of District 8 


| in Mr. Pearce’s place. Since September, 


1950, he has been principal of Bartlett 
Junior High School. 


Epwarp B. THIELE, recently princi- 
pal of Wagner Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy in the School-Commu- 
nity Relations Office created by the 
appointment of Allen H. Wetter as 


superintendent of schools. Mr. Thiele’s } 
| rank will be that of district superin- 
| tendent and he will be known as as- 


sistant to the superintendent. 


LytLe M. Witson, former superin- 
tendent of Aliquippa borough schools, 
has joined the faculty of Geneva Col- 
lege as an assistant professor of educa- 
tion. Doctor Wilson headed the Ali- 
quippa schools from 1937 until last 
spring. 

Joun GRossMAN, art supervisor of 
the Washington schools from 1952 to 
1955, has accepted the position of art 
supervisor in Bethlehem. 


Joun S. SANDEL, for the past three 
years supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion in the Titusville area schools, has 


| been named assistant to the superin- 
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New Ways 


fouse 
CRAYOLA 





CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 


Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 


Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas and Donald R. Cameron 
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| tendent for instruction in the Bethle- 
| hem school district. Doctor Sandel as- 

sumed his new position on September 
iE 


Joun BEsseMER, former social stud- 
| ies teacher in the Northeast Junior 
High School, Bethlehem, has _ been 
elected assistant to the principal and 
| guidance counselor in that school. 


Anna May Topp, formerly English 
| coordinator for the Bethlehem sec- 
ondary schools, has been appointed 
director of special services for the 
| district, a newly created’ administrative 
position. 


Wiisert M. Leonarp has_ been 
elected to the position of supervising 
principal of the newly formed Northern 
Cambria County joint schools. Doctor 
Leonard was formerly supervising 
principal of the Barnesboro borough 
schools. 


Herotp C. Hunt, Harvard Uni- 
versity professor, has been chosen by 
President Eisenhower to be under sec- 
retary of health, education, and wel- 
fare. Doctor Hunt is a former presi- 
dent of the American Association of 

School Administrators. 


WituiaM M. Spec has resigned his 
position as supervising principal of 
the Susquehanna Township, Dauphin 
County, school district. He has taken 
a position as professor of education at 
the Shepherd State Teachers College 
in Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 


Mrs. Martin F. MILuer, the former 
Selma Snyder of Carlisle, who was a 
primary teacher in Carlisle before her 
marriage, has returned to school work 
and is teaching first grade in the Wil- 
son Building of the Central school 
district in North York. 


Martin F. MILiLer, who taught 
foreign languages and mathematics for 
five years in New York State and for 

| ten years prior to 1942 in Pennsylvania 
| high schools, and who for the past 
thirteen years has held training and 
sales personnel positions in business 
and industry, has returned to the edu- 
| cational field as the first home and 
school visitor in the Red Lion schools. 


ANNE L, SmitH of the Demonstra- 
| tion School at State Teachers College, 
| West Chester, is winner of a $200 cash 

prize in a contest sponsored by Scho- 
| lastic Magazine and the American 
| Textbook Institute. Miss Smith wrote 








What If You 
Weren't There 
When School 
Opened? 





It could happen. You know 
that there are times when 
you get sick—too sick to 
come to school. And when 
you do, you have expenses 
to meet. 


Are you making sure that 
your income is protected? 
When sickness comes, will 
you have to pay doctor’s bills 
and hospital expenses out of 
precious savings? 


You can begin making sure 
by filling out the coupon be- 
low. Send it to us. We’ll send 
you, by return mail, com- 
plete information about the 
Teacher’s Special Policy, a 
new kind of insurance that 
leaves every important de- 
cision about benefits (up to 
$200.00 a month) up to you. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about TPM’s “Teacher’s 
Special Policy.” 

Name _ 

Address 


Town State ___.__ 
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an article on the subject, “How I Teach 
during the First Week of School.” 
The nation-wide contest was open to 
all teachers from grade 4 through 12. 
Miss Smith is supervising teacher of 
grade 6 in the Demonstration School. 


Do not think of knocking out another per- 
son’s brains because he differs in opinion from 
you. It would be as rational to knock yourself 
on the head because you differ from yourself 
ten years ago.—HORACE MANN. 


Necrology 


Mrs. AnNnA G. GREEN of Dauphin, 
former supervisor of home _ eco- 
nomics in Williamsport High School 
and chief of home economics in the 
Department of Public Instruction 
from 1917 to 1943, September 27 


90 


A. IsaBEL ROCKAFELLOW, 88, 
in Easton public schools 
years, September 26 


teacher 


for 47 


Qe 


Simon K. Youse, 85, teacher in Bangor 
schools for 40 years, September 25 


Wittarp S. CAMPBELL, 82, retired, 
teacher in West Philadelphia High 
School from 1912 to 1941, Septem- 
ber 24 


EverRETT A. QUACKENBUSH, member 
of the staff of the Department of 
Public Instruction for 28 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1954, Septem- 


ber 12 


Mrs. Marcaret M. Wor ey, educator 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
schools for 48 years, September 12 


CORENNE THOMPSON, teacher in the 
Turtle Creek school system for 29 
years, er: 19 


BELLE P. PATTEN, 82, teacher in Home- 
stead schools for 40 years before her 
retirement in 1934, September 20 


ELrorp C. FLECK, retired teacher of 
the Conshohocken school district, 
September 8 


Mrs. H. AuprReY ERLAIN, school nurse 
in Pitcairn public schools, February 


8 


Mrs. FLORENCE WALLER, 
North Versailles Township, 
gheny County, June 16 


teacher in 


Alle- 


MyrtLe Lee, Lawrenceville, teacher 
for over 34 years before her retire- 
ment, September 3 


MaklE I. FiscHer, teacher in Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh, for 
35 years before her retirement last 
June, September 27 

Mary E. York, member of the facul- 
ty of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, for 29 years, Septem- 
ber 29 

D. F. K. Berto.etti, mathematics 
teacher in Shamokin Area Jt. Junior- 
Senior High School for 33 years, 
May 12 

Hester A. HELLER, teacher in Pen 
Argyl Area Jt. High School, July 30 

OscaR SHopE, teacher in the Junior 


High School, Robertsdale, April 14 


Calendar 


November 2-3—Dept. of Higher Edu- 
cation Conf., Allenberry Inn, Boil- 
ing Springs 

November 3-4—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Scranton 

November 5—Ninth Annual Conf. for 
Teachers and Administrators—Busi- 
ness, Elementary, and Secondary, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 








TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agemeni—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. “You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN Ray tee a 75th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, NA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ heute 











New Jersey 4% Fee 
Teachers Agency 
122 Avon Rd. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


4% Fee Pa. Placement 








UpState New York Teachers Agency 
914 Chestnut St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Mechanicville—MOrris 4-7167 
Schenectady—FRanklin—4-2181 


Professional Guidance—Promotion Positions 








Write for registration form 


November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 18-19—Annual Art Educa- 
tion Conf., State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

November 19—Dedication Day 

November 24-26—Convention, Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies, 
New York City 

November 25-26—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana 

November 25-27—Convention, Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City 

November 28-Dec. 1—White House 
Conf. on Education, Washington, 
Dp... 

December 11-17—Bill of Rights Week 


December 27-29—PSEA Convention, ~ 


Harrisburg 


1956 


February 18-23—AASA, Atlantic City, 
BJ. 


March 12-14—Winter Workshop, Pa. 
of County Superintendents, | 


Assn. 
Nittany Lion Inn, State College 
March 16-17—Pa. Assn. for Student 

Teaching, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg 
March 22-24—Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Pocono Manor 
April 11-13—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 
April 16—State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Altoona Central Cath- 
olic High School 
April 21—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Grove City 
April 28—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Doylestown 
May 5—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
| Mathematics, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
| University of Pittsburgh 
| July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 
September 26-27—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS: AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


$3200 $5300 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. RE-7-3938 
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